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Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


RICHARD NIXON, 1970 


The volume contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of 
the President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the White 
House from January 1 through December 31, 1970. 

In the Foreword to the book President Nixon writes, “The story of the year, 
for me and for the administration team working with me, was above all a story of 
building for peace. Peace, we believed from the beginning, does not come to the 
passive; and so we pressed on through 1970 with a determination that the United 
States should act creatively, not merely react reflexively, on the world stage.” 

Among the items that are a part of the record for 1970 are addresses to the 
Nation on progress toward peace in Vietnam and in Southeast Asia; reports on 
the Cambodian sanctuary operation; speeches made by the President during his 
five-nation European tour; and the President’s television interview on foreign 
policy with representatives of the three major networks. 

The 1305-page clothbound volume, fully indexed, is available to the public 
at $15.75 per copy. 

Similar volumes are available covering the administrations of Presidents 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson, and the first year of President 
Nixon. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Distribution 
for official use is governed by the provisions of sections 32.15—32.19 of Title 1 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Dinner Honoring Robert J. Brown, 
Special Assistant to the President 


The President’s Remarks at a Dinner Benefiting the 
Sickle Cell Anemia Fund, the SSA Foster Children of 
D.C., the Howard University Mississippi Project, and 
the United Negro College Fund. January 30, 1972 


M 7 Mason and all of the distinguished guests at the head 
table: 

There are as many at the head table as there are in 
the audience, believe me—look at that. 

I know this is an interruption of this beautiful dinner 
tonight. Although I had another engagement for which 
I was already dressed when I got the call from Don Rums- 
feld and Maurice Stans that they were honoring Bob 
Brown, I said, “I will come over.” And I am glad to be 
here. 

Everybody in this audience rightly figures that when- 
ever the President of the United States makes a speech, 
he probably had it all figured out in advance. I can 
tell you that tonight this is off the cuff; it is from the 
heart. And I want to say a few things about Bob Brown, 
about those who honor him here, and about this audience. 

First, I asked Sammy [Davis] to come over for a 
reason. He has probably forgotten this, but I will always 
remember it. Seventeen years ago, on one of the few 
evenings when I was Vice President when we had a little 
time off in New York, we went over to the Copacabana 
Restaurant. He was performing then. He was a young 
star. And he performed, I remember, with his father and 
his uncle. 

Afterwards, I went backstage and I met the three 
of them—this wonderful family. And I said to them, 
“This has to be the very best that possibly could be done 
in the field of entertainment.” 

And Sammy said, “Well, you’re probably right.” 
[Laughter] 


No, he didn’t say that, because he is a man who knows 
how good he is, but he also is a very humble man. But 
he appreciated the fact that I came back with my wife, 
and believe me, I appreciated the fact that he was a great 
star, a star then and a star now. 

I thought back on that time, and I thought also of 
the present time, and this brings me to Bob Brown. 

In the field of music, in the field of art, in the field 
of athletics, we all know that as far as ability is concerned, 
it is recognized; it knows no color, it knows no religion. 
If a man or a woman has it, he or she goes to the top, 
and that is the way it ought to be. 

And what Bob Brown stands for in this White House 
of ours is this: Bob Brown is a rather quiet kind of a 
man, but he is the most tenacious fellow I ever knew, 
believe me. But the point he makes over and over again 
in my office is this: that not just in the field of music, 
or in the field of art or the field of athletics where we 
have learned that any kind of a difference with regard to 
color denies us the ability that can see us the perfection, the 
very best, he says, “You know, we have got to be sure 
that in every field of life in America, when a man or 
woman has got it, he or she has got to be able to go to the 
top.” That is what he stands for. 

Now I said that I was going to speak directly to you 
and from the heart. That isn’t true in America today, not 
completely. It perhaps will never be true, because we will 
never be perfect. But it is better than it was, and it is going 
to be better, and we have got to make it better, because 
what we have to do is to provide the opportunities in 
this country that every individual, if he wants to go to the 
top in Government, he can go to the top. 

Let me tell you something. Why does Ed Brooke win 
overwhelmingly for Attorney General and for Senator in 
the State of Massachusetts? Not because he has got the 
black vote, but because he is the best there is in that 
State. That is why he goes to the top. 

So in the field of government, so it must be in the field 
of business. I know that there are many in this audience 
that rather wonder whether our whole program of 
minority business enterprise means anything. It looks like 
sort of tokenism and symbolism. But it is a beginning, and 
we have to have a situation in which people can go to 
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the top, because if one group of people are forever going 
to be confined to doing tasks that are not those that are 
administrative or executive, that is not right. We have got 
to be sure that if an individual really has it, he has the 
chance to go to the top. 

And that is one of the things Bob Brown has fought for, 
that he has talked for, and that we are trying to work for. 
We haven’t done as well as we would like to do, but we 
want your help, the help of everybody in this audience, 
black or white, to see that we reach that great goal, that 
everybody can go to the top in America. 

And now, just a personal word about Bob Brown, if 
I may. We have something in common. I was delighted to 
meet his grandmother tonight. She really looks like his 
mother, believe me, or his sister, for that matter. But what- 
ever the case might be, we both were educated in North 
Carolina. I spent 3 years there and Bob spent most of his 
life there. So when we first met, just a few years ago, we 
reminisced about that State and about the things we had 
learned together. And I was delighted that he would come 
to us at the White House and work in this cause, work 
quietly, but very, very effectively for the ideals that he 
believed in and that I believed in. 

And I simply want to say that I don’t think of any 
better tribute to Bob than what you have done tonight. 
When I checked a little before this meeting, I said, “What 
are they doing, are they just giving this for Bob Brown, a 
testimonial for him?” I said, “Who is going to get the 
money?” And I asked Mr. Mason, “Is this house paid?” 
And he said, “Yes.” And that of course is good, too. 

Paid for what? And then I thought what a wonderful 
tribute to a man. Not for himself—he isn’t going to get 
anything out of this except a picture, which I hope they 
print in the paper, incidentally. 

But when I think of the cause of sickle cell anemia, 
when I think of the cause of foster children, when I think 
of the cause of the Mississippi project, I realize that all of 
the 2,000 people in this room say, “This is a nice dinner.” 
It was nice because Bob Brown and Sally, his wife, are 
honored, and his wonderful grandmother, and Sammy 
Davis, with his magnificent entertainment, along with the 
other stars who are here. 

But also it was a nice dinner and an event we will never 
forget, because of what you have contributed, by what you 
have paid to come to this dinner. You will help particu- 
larly young people, young people that might otherwise 
never had a chance, young people that didn’t have enough 
nutrition, young people that didn’t have enough guidance, 
young people that might have gotten off on the wrong 
track, and you have helped them by what you did tonight. 

Let me say, speaking now, and I trust that I speak for 
all of you, whatever our backgrounds, whether we come 
from poor families, as I did,,as did Bob, or wealthy fami- 
lies, whether we are black or white, whatever our religion, 
let us be thankful tonight that when it comes to the young 
of America, whatever they are, when we can all go for- 
ward together in helping those young people have a 





chance to go to the top if they have got it, it is a wonderful 
cause and I am glad to be here with you. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 8:45 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 


Imports of Window Glass 


Announcement of Signing of Proclamation 4102. 
January 31, 1972 


The President has today announced that he will delay 
for 90 days the first of three scheduled reductions in tariff 
rates on window glass imports. On February 27, 1970, the 
President issued a proclamation extending escape clause 
rates on window glass for 2 years and provided a phasing 
out of this additional protection in three annual stages: 
January 31, 1972, January 31, 1973, and the final re- 
duction on January 31, 1974. Today’s action is being 
taken to provide the President additional time in which to 
study new findings on the glass industry presented to him 
today in a report by the Tariff Commission. 


NoTE: For the text of Proclamation 4102, see the following item. 


Imports of Window Glass 


Proclamation 4102. Dated January 29, 1972. 
Filed January 31, 1972 


ApJUSTMENT OF Duties oN CerTAIN SHEET GLASS 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in him 
by the Constitution and the statutes, including section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the President, by 
Proclamations No. 2761A of December 16, 1947, No. 
2929 of June 2, 1951, and No. 3140 of June 13, 1956 
(61 Stat. (pt. 2) 1103, 65 Stat. c12, and 70 Stat. c33), 
proclaimed such modifications of existing duties as were 
found to be required or appropriate to carry out trade 
agreements into which he had entered; 

2. WHEREAS among the proclaimed modifications were 
modifications in the rates of duty on glass of the kinds 
which are now provided for in items 542.11 through 
542.98 of the Tariff Schedules of the United States (here- 
inafter referred to as “sheet glass”) ; 

3. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 351(a)(1) of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (hereinafter “TEA”) (19 
U.S.C. 1981(a)(1)) and in accordance with Article 
XIX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(hereinafter “GATT”) (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A58; 8 UST 
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(pt. 2) 1786), the President by Proclamation No. 3967 
of February 27, 1970 (35 F.R. 3975), proclaimed in- 
creased duties on imports of sheet glass in Subpart A of 
Part 2 of the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (hereinafter “TSUS”) which duties are 
scheduled to be reduced on January 31, 1972; 

4. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 301(b)(1) of the 
TEA (19 U.S.C. 1901(b)(1)) the Tariff Commission 
on August 16, 1971, instituted an investigation, the report 
to the President on which is to be made not later than 
January 31, 1972, to determine whether glass of the kinds 
provided for in items 541.11 through 541.31, 542.11 
through 542.98, 543.11 through 543.69 and 544.31 
through 544.32 of the TSUS are, as a result in major part 
of concessions granted thereon under trade agreements, 
being imported into the United States in such increased 
quantities as to cause, or threaten to cause, serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products; 

5. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 351(c)(2) of the 
TEA (19 U.S.C. 1981 (c) (2) ), after taking into account 
advice received from the Tariff Commission under sec- 
tion 351(d)(3) of the TEA (19 U.S.C. 1981(d) (3) ) 
and after seeking advice of the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, I have determined that the extension as here- 
inafter proclaimed of the increased duties currently in 
effect on imports of sheet glass provided for in items 
923.31 through 923.75 of the TSUS from January 31, 
1972 to April 30, 1972 is in the national interest; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes, includ- 
ing section 351(c) (2) of the TEA, do proclaim that— 

1. The tariff concessions on sheet glass in Part I of 
Schedule XX to the GATT shall be modified in part as 
provided for in paragraph 2 below; 

2. Effective with respect to items entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption during the 
period commencing on the date of this proclamation and 
terminating at the close of January 31, 1974, so much of 
Subpart A of Part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS as 
follows item 922.50 and precedes item 924.00 is modified 
to read as set out in the annex to this proclamation. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of January in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and seventy-two, and of the Indenend- 
ence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-sixth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:43 p.m., 
January 31, 1972] 


NOTE: The annex to the proclamation is published in the Federal 
Register of February 1, 1972. 

For an announcement of the signing of Proclamation 4102, see 
the preceding item. 

Proclamation 4102 was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


President’s Cancer Panel 


Announcement of Appointment of Dr. Robert A. Good 
and Dr. R. Lee Clark as Members of the Panel. 
January 31, 1972 


The President today announced the appointments of 
Dr. Robert A. Good and Dr. R. Lee Clark to the Presi- 
dent’s Cancer Panel. 

Dr. Clark is president of the University of Texas M. D. 
Anderson Hospital and Tumor Institute, Houston, Tex. 
Dr. Good is professor of pediatrics of the University of 
Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
Chairman of the Panel is Benno C. Schmidt, managing 
partner of J. H. Whitney and Company, New York City, 
and former Chairman of the National Panel of Consult- 
ants on the Conquest of Cancer. Mr. Schmidt’s appoint- 
ment was announced by the President in December. 

The President’s Cancer Panel was created with the 
enactment of the National Cancer Act of 1971 which the 
President signed on December 23, 1971. The Panel will 
be composed of three persons appointed by the President. 
The Panel is charged with monitoring the development 
and execution of the National Cancer Program and will 
report directly to the President. The Panel, which will 
meet at the call of the Chairman, but not less often than 
12 times a year, will bring to the attention of the President 
any delays or blockages in the rapid execution of the can- 
cer program. The Panel shall also submit to the President 
periodic progress reports on the program as well as sug- 
gestions for improvements. 

Dr. Clark served with Schmidt on the National Panel 
of Consultants. A noted research administrator and former 
president of the Association of Cancer Institute Directors, 
he is also a distinguished clinical surgeon and investigator 
into the physiology and pathology of cancer. Dr. Clark has 
been appointed to the Panel for a 2-year term. 

Born in Hereford, Tex., on July 2, 1906, Dr. Clark re- 
ceived his B.S. from the University of South Carolina in 
1927 and his M.D. from the Medical College of Virginia 
in 1932. He is married and the father of two children. 

Dr. Good, a noted immunologist, is known for his con- 
cepts of the origin of the body’s immune system during 
embryonic life and its development during adult life. He 
will serve a 1-year term on the Panel. 

Born in Crosby, Minn., on May 21, 1922, Good is mar- 
ried and the father of five children. He received his B.A. 
in 1944, his M.B. in 1946, and his M.D. and Ph. D. in 
1947, all from the University of Minnesota. 

NOTE: The President met with Chairman Schmidt, Dr. Good, Dr. 
Clark, and Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Elliot L. 


Richardson on Monday, January 31, to discuss the National Cancer 
Program. 
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National Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the Breakfast at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. February 1, 1972 


Congressman Quite, and all of our distinguished guests: 


Perhaps at no time or no place in America could we 
find a gathering which more symbolized the strength of 
America than this meeting this morning. 

Perhaps it says it best in the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag, as amended, “. . . one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


Look across this room, look at this head table, remem- 
ber those who have spoken and you will see those words all 
represented right here in this meeting this morning—one 
nation under God. There are different parties here, there 
are different faiths, there are different races and different 
colors, there are different philosophies, but it is still one 
nation and it is under God with liberty and justice for 
all. 

Then as we hear those words, we realize that words 
can mean nothing unless our thoughts go with them. 
Wo.ds without thoughts never to heaven go. 


So, we think of our thoughts, and we realize that, as 
Mayor Washington has so eloquently indicated, we have 
made great progress, but we have a long way to go. 
Liberty and justice for all is a magnificent ideal. America 
has come further perhaps than most of the nations of the 
world. We would like to say perhaps we have come 
further than any other nation. But we also need humility 
in order to understand how much further we have to go. 

But what is very important about this gathering is 
that we would not be here unless we all recognized in our 
hearts that we were not perfect, that we were seeking to 
do the very best that we can in our brief stay on this 
earth to achieve goals that are bigger than all of us, bigger 
than our differences, differences between parties and 
faiths and philosophies, all the rest of which we are aware 
in this great cosmopolitan country of ours. 

And now that brings us to the moment that we have 
now very great responsibility for. 

I spoke at this breakfast 3 years ago and 2 years 
ago and now this year. Each year then, you remember, I 
spoke of peace, peace at home and peace in the world. 
The year 1972 is the year of opportunity for peace such 
as America has never had in its whole history. I say 
“never had.” There might have been a time when 
America could have exerted its power for peace in a very 
aggressive way. 

One of our very distinguished guests today is the Secre- 
tary General of NATO, the former Foreign Minister of 
Holland, Mr. Luns. As I was talking to him yesterday, 
he remarked about the fact that immediately after World 
War II the United States, because it had a monopoly 
on nuclear weapons, could have imposed its will on any 
nation, any place in the world. It did not do so. 


We helped our former enemies until today they are 
our major competitors in the free world. We helped our 
allies and we poured out our wealth, too, to all of the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 

We shouldn’t stand and brag about that in terms that 
make the others feel inferior. We shouldn’t stand here 
and expect that they should say thank you. Because it 
was right to do so, we thought. We thought it then, we 
think it now. That is our way. That is our way to show 
our dedication to what the Nation has stood for from 
the beginning: liberty and justice for all, not just in 
America, but throughout the world. 

Mention has been made of the fact that I shall be 
traveling on two long journeys with Mrs. Nixon, one to 
Peking and one to Moscow. And all of the people in this 
room are aware of the fact that while these journeys 
have never before been undertaken by a President of the 
United States, this does not mean that we are going to 
find that instant peace will follow from them. 

We have to realize that we have great differences, 
differences between our Government and that of the 
Government of Mainland China, the People’s Republic 
of China, differences between our Government and the 
Government of the Soviet Union, and it is naive to think, 
or even to suggest, that those differences will evaporate if 
we just get to know each other better. I wish it were so, 
but it is not so; it has never been so. 

In fact, the differences that we have with those great 
powers, their governments that is, is not because we do not 
know them or they know us, but because we do know them 
and they know us. The philosophic gulf is enormous. It 
will continue. 

But there is, on the other hand, another factor, a very 
pragmatic one, which brings us together. We all realize 
that because of the new sources of power that have been 
unleashed in the world that we all must learn either to 
live together or we shall die together. 

That is putting it in its most negative and harsh terms. 
I could perhaps put it in other terms. 

I recall the many visits I have made to countries around 
the world and what impressed me the most: the great 
leaders, the historical monuments, all those things that 
impress a visitor from abroad. And then when Mrs. Nixon 
came back from Africa, it came to me again what im- 
pressed me, and what, of course, had impressed her on her 
visits. 

She told me about the leaders, impressive men and 
women working in these countries for liberty and justice 
for all in their way—far from it in many instances, but 
trying. 

But what impressed her the most were the children— 
children, eyes wide with wonder and hope, love, very 
little hate. Oh, differences, of course, because children 
have their differences as we know. But those children— 
they happened to be black—the children that I have seen, 
Chinese children, Russian children, by the hundreds of 
thousands in capitals around the world, make us all realize 
that that is what it is all about. 
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In this country, before we can help to bring peace to 
the world, we, of course, must have peace among our- 
selves, and Mayor Washington has so eloquently addressed 
himself to that subject. And as we have peace among our- 
selves, then perhaps we can play a role, imperfect though 
it may be, at this historic moment in the history of nations, 
to bring a period of peace between great nations that are 
very different, not just racially but, more important and 
more deeply, philosophically. 


Then before we become too arrogant with the most 
deadly of the seven deadly sins, the sin of pride, let us 
remember that the two great wars of this century, wars 
which cost 20 million dead, were fought between Christian 
nations praying to the same God. 


Let us remember now that fortunately Christian nations 
in the world live in peace together, and we trust will in the 
future. Let us remember that, as a Christian nation but 
also as a nation that is enriched by other faiths as well, 
that we have a charge and a destiny. 


No longer do we have a monopoly on nuclear weapons, 
but the United States has this great asset as a nation that 
may be able to play the role of peacemaker in this last 
generation of the 20th century: 


We want nothing from any other nation. We want to 
impose our will on no other nation. We do not want their 
economic subversion or even submission. We want for 
them what we have, in their way as we have in our way, 
and try to have in our way, one nation, with liberty and 
justice for all. 


They will all not have it, just as we have not had it 
perfectly. But our role may be to help build a new struc- 
ture of peace in the world, where peoples with great differ- 


ences can live together, talk about those differences, rather 
than fight about them. 

Do it because we fear to die, but do it also because we 
think of those children—black children, yellow children, 
white children, brown children—over half the world is 
less than 20 years of age—and we think: Let us leave the 
world one in which they can have what we have never 
had, a full generation of peace. 

In the great agony of the War Between the States, 
which Abraham Lincoln so eloquently expressed in his 
Second Inaugural, he pointed out that devout men on 
both sides prayed to the same God. And in pointing it out, 
he, of course, expressed what all of us need to understand 
here today: that because of our faith we are not perfect, 
because of our faith we are not superior. Only the way 
we live, what we do, will deserve the plaudits of the world 
or of this Nation or even of our own self-satisfaction. 

In that same period. as the war was drawing to an end, 
a man came to Lincoln and said, “Is God on our side?” 
And Lincoln’s answer, you will all remember, was, “I am 
more concerned not whether God is on our side, but 
whether we are on God’s side.” 

Virtually everyone this morning who has praved, has 
prayed for the President of the United States, and for that, 
as a person, I am deeply grateful. But as you pray in the 
future, as these journeys take place, will you pray primarily 
that this Nation, under God, in the person of its President, 
will, to the best of our ability, be on God’s side. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m. in the International Ball- 
room at the Washington Hilton Hotel. Representative Albert H. 
Quie of Minnesota presided at the 20th annual breakfast, sponsored 
by the United States Senate and House prayer breakfast groups. 
More than 3,000 guests, including representatives from government, 


the dipiomatic corps, industry, labor, and the academic community, 
attended the breakfast. 





RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The President’s Message to the Congress. February 1, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


From the very beginnings of our history, the vitality of rural America 
has been at the heart of our Nation’s strength. It is essential that we 
preserve and expand that vitality in the years ahead. For America will 
not be able to look eagerly to the future with a sense of promise and hope 
unless those who live in its rural areas are able to share in this vision. To 
help improve the quality of life in the American countryside, I am today 
presenting a series of proposals designed to marshal more effectively the 
energies of the private sector and of government at-all levels in a coopera- 


tive program of rural development. 
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THe ProspLeMs OF RuRAL AMERICA 


All Americans have a high stake in rural development. For the 
problems which many rural areas are now experiencing are directly 
linked to those of our cities and suburbs. Changing patterns of life in 
rural America have changed the pattern of life in all of America. 


A central cause of these changing patterns has been the increasing 
mechanization of agriculture and of other natural resource industries 
such as mining and lumber—a process which has resulted in a substantial 
reduction in jobs in these occupations in recent years. While employment 
opportunities in other occupations have more than offset these declines, 
the overall growth of economic opportunity in rural America has lagged 
far behind that of our urban areas. Today, dramatic disparities exist 
between metropolitan and rural areas in such indices as per capita income, 
housing standards, educational attainment and access to medical care. 


At the same time, political institutions designed to deal with simpler 
problems in simpler times have frequently been unable to cope with these 
new challenges. The Federal Government often finds that it is too remote 
and too unwieldy to respond with precision to State and local needs. 
State and local governments are frequently too impoverished or too frag- 
mented to undertake the necessary planning and development activities. 
Their problems are accentuated by the fact that widely dispersed rural 
population inevitably means a higher expenditure per person for most 
government programs. 

One result of all these factors is that semi-deserted country towns— 
once centers of life for the surrounding countryside—stand today as stark 
reminders of unused and abandoned rural resources. In each of the three 
decades since 1940, half of our counties (not always the same ones) have 
lost population. Two out of every five of our counties lost population in 
all three decades. As I said in my State of the Union Message two years 
ago, many of our rural areas are being emptied of their people and their 
promise. 

In many cases, those who have left the countryside have simply 
taken their problems with them. Indeed, many have seen their problems 
intensify as they have settled in over-crowded urban areas. 

It is striking to realize, as I noted in this year’s Message on the State 
of the Union, that even if we had a population of one billion—nearly five 
times the current level—our area is so great that we would still not be as 
densely populated as many European nations are at present. Our problems 
are not so much those of numbers as of distribution. And their solution 
requires the revitalization of the American countryside. 


CHANGING Our APPROACH 


In seeking to solve the problems of rural areas, we must not simply 
seek more money from the Congress and the taxpayers. In the past decade 
we have seen the folly of pouring money into projects which were ill- 
considered and lacking in local support. What we must now seek instead 
is a fundamental change in the way government approaches the entire 
developmental challenge. 
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The Federal Government has spent considerable sums on rural de- 
velopment. Programs which we have recommended for inclusion in our 
rural development Revenue Sharing plan alone are spending almost $1 
billion this year and this is only a small part of our overall rural develop- 
ment spending. And yet, despite this substantial funding, the problems 
have continued to grow. What is it that has been missing from our rural 
development programs? 


MORE CONTROL AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 


I believe that a major missing ingredient has been effective control 
of development programs at lower levels of government. Because we have 
relied so exclusively on Federal funds—handed out through bureaucratic 
processes and through narrow categorical grants—too many decisions 
have been made in Washington and too few have been made in rural 
America. I believe this is wrong. I believe we should return power to 
officials who are selected at the State and local levels. 


As long as the Federal Government sets rigid rules, both through 
legislative and administrative guidelines, there is little room for local 
initiative. Under our present system, a project that does not meet Federal 
standards does not get funded. This means that the talents of local gov- 
ernment officials, of leaders in the private sector, and of public-spirited 
citizens cannot be fully utilized. Almost all of the success stories that can 
be found in rural economic development have occurred because local of- 
ficials and private leaders have entered into a public-spirited partnership 
and have taken the initiative. We must do all we can to encourage such 
partnerships. 

IMPROVED PLANNING 


Even as we seek to decentralize, we must also work to improve plan- 
ning. In many respects these goals represent two sides of the same coin. 
For plans which are developed at levels close to the people are likely to 
be more realistic, more imaginative and more useful than abstract blue- 
prints which are drawn up far away from the scene of the action or which 
are altered to meet rigid Federal rules. Effective development does not 
require plans that can survive the scrutiny of Washington. Effective de- 


velopment requires plans that people believe in and will work to 
accomplish. 


MORE ADEQUATE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 


More adequate development also requires more adequate resources. 
This does not simply mean more Federal money; it also means that Fed- 
eral funds now available must be freed from the inhibiting restrictions 
within which they are now entangled. Funds which are free of these 
restrictions can be used in each locality where the needs are greatest, 
eliminating a great deal of inefficiency and waste. 

But Federal grant money provides only a part of the Federal con- 
tribution to rural America. Adequate credit resources can also be ex- 
tremely important in developing community facilities and in attracting 
private investment. In the end it is not Federal money, nor even the vast 
sums spent by State and local governments, which hold the key to rural 
development. The private sector has an enormous role to play and public 
efforts must keep this fact centrally in mind. : 
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HELPING THE FARMER AND PROTECTING THE ENVIRONMENT 


Rural America cannot move forward effectively into the future 
unless it respects those elements which have been the base of its strength 
in the past. We cannot build a stronger rural economy, for example, unless 
we also build a stronger agricultural economy. While we must work to 
change the American countryside, we must never do so at the expense of 
those who produce our food and fiber. We must work to create a better 
life for American farmers even as we provide an expanded range of 
opportunities for those who are no longer needed on the farm. 

Even as we do more to promote agricultural prosperity, so we must 
do more to protect the rural environment. Just as development must not 
come at the expense of the farmer, so it must not come at the expense of 
environmental concerns. We cannot fully develop the American country- 
side if we destroy the beauty and the natural resources which are so much 
a part of its essential value. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


These then are the basic principles which should guide our new 
approach to rural community development: 

We must treat the problems of rural America as a part of a general 
strategy for balanced growth. 

We must reverse the flow of power to the Federal Government and 
return more power to State and local officials. 

We must fight the rigidities of narrowly focused categorical grants. 

We must facilitate more adequate advance planning. 

We must reorganize the Federal Government so that it can more ef- 
fectively support planning and execution at the State and local level. 

We must provide adequate resources and credit, in ways which at- 
tract greater private resources for development. 

We must develop rural America in ways which protect agriculture 
and the environment. 

On the basis of these principles, we have prepared the following 
recommendations for action—including proposals which have been 
submitted earlier and a number of new initiatives. 


Proposats ALREADY SUBMITTED TO THE CONGRESS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most significant barriers to effective planning and co- 
ordination in rural areas has been the fragmentation of Federal efforts. 
Too many programs which should be closely related are operating as very 
separate entities. As a result, State and community leaders must often run 
a complex obstacle course in order to obtain development assistance. 
Frequently there is poor coordination and wasteful duplication and in 
some cases the action of one Federal agency actually conflicts with that 
of another. 


The principal reason for this fragmentation has been the failure 
of the Government to recognize the inter-relationship among rural, sub- 
urban and urban problems and the need to strengthen the essential social 
and economic partnership between rural America and our great 
metropolitan centers. 
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I believe the proper solution to this problem is to gather the prin- 
cipal Federal programs which support community development within 
a single new Department of Community Development. 

This new department would both simplify and expedite the tasks 
of State and local governments through a broad range of program and 
technical support efforts. Because fewer questions would have to be re- 
solved in Washington at the interagency level, the new department would 
also expedite the decentralization of Federal decision-making which this 
administration has already begun. The new Department of Community 
Development would take over most of the functions now performed by 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development; some of the func- 
tions of the Department of Transportation, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Small Business Administration; and the responsibilities 
of the Department of Commerce with respect to the Title V regional 
commissions. 

Under our revised plan for executive reorganization, the Department 
of Agriculture would remain as a separate department focusing on the 
needs of farmers. But a number of present Department of Agriculture 
development functions would be moved to the new Department of Com- 
munity Development, including the Farmers Home Administration loan 
and grant programs for rural community water and sewer systems and 
for rural housing ; the Rural Electrification Administration loan programs 
for electric and telephone systems; the recently established Rural Tele- 
phone Bank; research programs related to rural community development 
conducted by the Economic Development Division of the Economic Re- 
search Service; and the programs of the recently established Rural 
Development Service. 

Comprehensive reorganization would mean that every Federal dol- 
lar spent on rural development could have a far greater impact. I again 
call on the Congress to establish this new department, which would be 
uniquely capable of launching a well-developed, well-coordinated cam- 
paign to achieve the nation’s community development goals. 


A REVENUE SHARING PLAN FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Our revenue sharing plan for rural America proposes to unite the 
funding for a number of existing programs into a single more flexible 
resource for rural community development. Our proposed program would 
add $179 million to the various programs to be consolidated, bringing the 
total annual program to a level of $1.1 billion. Each State would receive 
at least as much under revenue sharing as it receives under the current 
system of categorical grants. The program would take effect at the begin- 
ning of Fiscal Year 1974. 

Rural community development revenue sharing funds would be paid 
out to the States and to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and Guam 
according to a formula which takes three factors into account: the State’s 
prc ma eas — “ capita income in comparison to the 
sé Che Cie te . cote . e’s change in rural population compared 

all States. In addition, every State would 


receive a minimum amount to assure th + 
at all States : 
program. Participate in the 
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The revenue sharing proposal incorporates a requirement for state- 
wide development plans to ensure that activities carried on under the 
rural community development revenue sharing program could be co- 
ordinated with activities under the other general and special revenue 
sharing proposals, including those for urban community development 
and for transportation. Each year the States would prepare a compre- 
hensive statewide development plan which would outline spending inten- 
tions for programs in rural areas and smaller cities, as well as in 
metropolitan and suburban areas. It would be the responsibility of the 
Governor of each State to draw up this statewide plan. This process 
would be supported by another major administration initiative, our 
proposed $100 million planning and management grant program. 

The development plan would be formulated through a consultative 
process which would consider plans submitted by multi-jurisdictional 
planning districts, which the Governors could establish with rural revenue 
sharing funds. These local planning organizations would be composed of 
local elected officials and would be established in all areas of the State. 
One member from each of these district planning bodies would sit on a 
panel to assist the Governor in the comprehensive planning process. 

This process for developing a statewide plan would ensure that public 
officials and the general public itself would focus attention on the inter- 
relationships between rural and urban development within each State. 
The plan would identify potential growth areas and development sites as 
well as areas which are of special environmental concern. The plan could 
also take into account interstate pro ~cts and programs developed 
through the regional commission mechanism. 

The rural community development revenue sharing program 
represents a reaffirmation of faith in State and local governments. It is 
based on the concept that local people have the best understanding of local 
problems and on the belief that they have the will and the ability to move 
vigorously and intelligently to solve them. The revenue sharing approach 
removes the often stifling and always frustrating strictures which require 
that Federal grants be used for narrow purposes. It provides the flexibility 
which State and local governments need in order to fund those projects 
which they themselves believe would best ensure rational development in 
their areas and most effectively enhance the quality of life. 


The development plans drawn up under this program would cover 
an entire State. Rural revenue sharing funds would be spent largely 
outside metropolitan areas while urban revenue sharing funds would be 
used within those areas. It is important to note, however, that rural areas 
include almost 2800 of the more than 3100 counties in the United States. 


Last March, when I submitted the rural community development 
revenue sharing proposal for the first time, I said that “the major chal- 
lenge facing rural America is to diversify its economy and to provide full 
opportunity for its people to enjoy the benefits of American life.” I still 
believe that revenue sharing can do a great deal to help rural America 
meet that challenge. 

NEw PRoposALs 


Revenue sharing and reorganization can have a great long-range 
significance for rural America. But we must also take a number of other 
steps which I am outlining today, including two major new proposals. The 
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first involves a new approach to rural financial assistance. The second 
concerns added authorities for improving the environment and attaining 
conservation objectives in rural America. 


EXPANDED CREDIT FOR RURAL AMERICA 


I am recommending today a new rural community development 
credit sharing authority which would give the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the State Governors new tools to help revitalize rural areas. Under 
this proposal, a new Rural Development Credit Fund would be estab- 
lished to provide loans, loan insurance and loan guarantees to the States 
for their use in assisting development. This credit would be made available 
through the Farmers Home Administration for up to 80 percent of the 
cost of establishing or improving businesses which help create economic 
growth in rural areas. This fund would also make loans and guarantees for 
sewer and water facilities and other public works and community facilities, 
such as industrial parks and community centers, which work directly or 
indirectly to improve employment opportunities. 

Loans and guarantees would be made in accordance with the State 
development plan required under rural revenue sharing. The States 
would select specific projects which are consistent with this development 
plan. 

A significant new feature of this credit-sharing proposal is the re- 
quirement that most of the authorizations be divided among the States 
according to the same formula established for rural community devel- 
opment revenue sharing. Specifically, 80 percent of the loan funds for 
commercial and industrial development and for community facilities 
would be allocated to the States on a formula basis. The remaining 20 
percent of loan authorities would be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. A large portion of the authorization—65 percent in each fiscal 
year—would be reserved for commercial and industrial development uses 
and the remainder would be available for community development pur- 
poses. Each State would know in advance the amount of grants and 
credit it could commit according to its plan each year. 

This proposal would involve private lending institutions as fully as 
possible in the rural revitalization effort. Financial assistance would not 
be provided under the program unless it was clear that firms and com- 
munities could not obtain credit elsewhere. Fully three-quarters of each 
year’s authorization would have to be in the form of a guarantee of loans 
made by private financial institutions. Hopefully, almost all loans could 
be made by this sector of our economy. In addition to the direct involve- 
ment of private banks, this program would also emphasize loans to 
private entrepreneurs for job creation through commercial and industrial 
development. Since some equity would be required, these business deci- 
sion-makers would be far more likely to make realistic, workable develop- 
ment decisions than far-removed Federal bureaucrats can now do. It 
is also likely that these market-oriented decisions would provide sounder, 
long-term employment opportunities. This combination of Federal fund- 
ing, local initiative and statewide planning utilizing the private market 
economy should produce a far more productive use of our resources. 

I am proposing an authorization level for this credit-sharing pro- 
gram, which includes the existing Farmers Home Administration water 
and sewer program, of $1.3 billion in fiscal year 1974. 
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My new proposals also involve additional features and technical 
improvements which would streamline and improve the effectiveness of 
farm and rural loan programs now administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Among these are proposals to increase the farm operating 
loan limit to $50,000 and to increase the limit on new loans to be held in 
the agricultural credit insurance fund from $100 million to $500 million. 
This latter provision would provide adequate levels to ensure that the 
expanded loan and guarantee program would have a substantial impact 
on rural areas. 

In summary, this new approach to credit assistance contains several 
advantageous features: 

(1) It would establish a direct link between credit assistance and 
revenue sharing since both programs would be administered according 
to the same statewide plan. 

(2) It would expand the role of private lending institutions. Firms 
otherwise unable to obtain credit would have a chance to mature under 
this plan so that they could borrow from private lending institutions at a 
later time without Federal guarantees. 

(3) The plan could work through a delivery system for servicing loans 
which is already in operation—the Farmers Home Administration, which 
has offices in more than 1,700 counties. There is an office within a rela- 
tively short distance of practically every rural community in the United 
States. This whole system, moreover, could be readily transferred to a new 
Department of Community Development. 

(4) Projects could be jointly financed by a number of Federal agen- 
cies, such as Small Business Administration, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the Environmental Protection Agency, as 
well as by other private and public State and local agencies. 

(5) Improved planning and program coordination would be possible 
under statewide plans which grow out of the needs and suggestions of 
multi-jurisdictional planning districts already established in more than 
half of the States. These planning bodies would also provide expertise for 
communities that are too small to employ their own development experts. 


IMPROVING THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


To help carry out our environmental concerns, I propose that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to share the costs of long-term 
conservation in watershed areas. Such an authorization has worked most 
successfully under the Great Plains program. This measure would foster 
the orderly establishment of needed land treatment measures within the 
small watershed areas of the country. 


In addition, technical and cost-sharing assistance should be au- 
thorized within watershed areas for the improvement of water quality. 
This would mean that, for the first time, Federal cost-sharing would be 
made available to improve water quality on a year-round basis. Such 
technical and cost-sharing assistance should also be provided in Resource 
Conservation and Development Project areas. 


Finally, the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to inven- 
tory and to monitor soil, water, and related resources and to issue a 


national land inventory report at five-year intervals. Such data could be 
used at all levels of government in land use policy planning. 
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All these proposals would broaden the dimensions of Federal service 
and would give new impetus to the entire rural development task. But I 
would emphasize again that this task must be one in which the people 
themselves are directly involved—and it must begin in rural America. 
Our proposals would provide rural people and communities with the tools 
they need to achieve their goals and I hope these recommendations will 
receive early and favorable consideration. 


RESULTS OF Our INCREASED EMPHASIS ON RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


These essential steps now depend on action by the Congress. But 
while action on past proposals has been pending, we have also been taking 
a number of administrative steps to improve our rural development pro- 
grams and have substantially increased program funding. For example: 

—The funding of principal rural development programs in the De- 
partment of Agriculture this year ($2.8 billion) is more than four times 
that of fiscal year 1961 and twice that of fiscal year 1969. Twenty-nine 
of the thirty-four rural development programs in that department have 
been expanded since 1969. 

—Since 1969, the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
has nearly tripled its grants for non-metropolitan planning districts. It 
funded 155 districts which received $3.4 million in grants in the last 
complete fiscal year. 

—Rural housing assistance, with an emphasis on low and moderate 
income families, has reached a record level of $1.6 billion under the 
Farmers Home Administration program—more than triple the 1969 level. 

—Research on rural development and housing is estimated at $9 
million this year, more than double that of 1969. 

—Funding for community sewer and water facilities has reached a 
record high level of $300 million in loans, plus $42 million in direct grants. 
This represents an increase of almost 80 percent over the level provided 
two years ago. 

—Soil Conservation Service resource conservation and development, 
flood prevention, and watershed programs have expanded from $103 
million in fiscal year 1969 to an estimated $156 million this year. 

—With the recent release of an additional $109 million in funds for 
rural electrification, total available funds for the Rural Electrification 
Administration have been increased to $438 million for the current fiscal 
year. REA loans from 1969 to 1971 totaled more than $1.4 billion. Since 
1969, REA-financed systems connected 700,000 new electric services 
and 420,000 telephone users—the largest three-year growth since the 
1950’s. 

—The Rural Telephone Bank, with an initial Federal subscription 
of $60 million in the first two years, has been established to provide new 


credit resources for telephone cooperatives seeking to improve rural 
communications. 


—Extension Service community development activities this year at- 
tained a funding level estimated at $12.7 million, an increase of $3.7 
million over 1969 levels. 


—To broaden the role of the employment service in serving our 


rural population, a Rural Manpower Service has been established in the 
Department of Labor. 
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—A cooperative program called Concerted Services in Training and 
Education has involved several Federal agencies as well as local orga- 
nizations in helping individuals better utilize Federal programs. 


—A special office has been created within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to focus on special problems of human resource 
development in rural areas. 


This expansion of Federal efforts to stimulate the development of 
rural communities has been paralleled by the increased efforts of individ- 
ual citizens, civic organizations, private enterprise and government at the 


State, county and municipal level. There are many evidences of the 
resulting overall progress. 


—Outmigration from rural communities slowed from 4.6 million 
during the 1950’s to 2.4 million during the 1960’s. Most of the population 
losses during the 1960’s occurred in the Great Plains and inter-mountain 
areas of the West, but gains were realized in parts of the Southern Pied- 
mont, the middle Tennessee Valley, eastern Oklahoma, and northern and 
western Arkansas. This is evidence that the migratory tide can be 
slowed—and in some instances even reversed. 


—Income per capita in rural America is growing faster than in 
metropolitan America, though it still remains below the urban level. 

—While the incidence of poverty is greater in rural than in urban 
America, its reduction rate is nearly twice as fast. 

—Non-farm employment outside the metropolitan centers has gen- 
erally grown at a slightly faster rate than employment in metropolitan 
areas. Manufacturing employment is expanding more rapidly in rural 
areas than in the large cities. 

—Although rural America still contains about two-thirds of our in- 
adequate housing, the ratio of inadequate to adequate rural housing units 
has been reduced from one-third to one-seventh in recent years. Rural 


electric and telephone services have improved, more than 98 percent of 
America’s farms are now electrified. 


—During the past three years, per capita farm income has averaged 
about 75 percent that of non-farm workers. This is still too low, but it 
represents a significant improvement over the past decade. 

—The median years of school completed by persons 25 to 29 years of 
age is now about the same—12 years plus—in metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. 


All of these signs of progress are most encouraging. But this record 
is not something to stand on—it is something to build on. Much significant 
work has already been done—but the most important tasks are still before 
us. 

The longer we put off these tasks the more difficult they will be. With 
the cooperation of the Congress we can promptly take up this work, 
opening new doors of opportunity for all who seek a better life in rural 
America. 

RicHarpD Nrxon 
The White House 
February 1, 1972 
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National Endowment 
for the Humanities 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Endowment’s Sixth Annual Report. 
February 1, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In transmitting this Sixth Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, I particularly 
commend to your attention the new programs begun by 
the Endowment during fiscal year 1971. These programs, 
created in order to broaden the uses of the humanities 
by the American public, include an experimental pro- 
gram on a statewide basis for informal adult education 
in the humanities and the Jefferson Lecture on the 
Humanities, a national series which will bring humanistic 
learning directly to bear on public affairs. 


These new programs and the expansion of existing 
programs described in this report were made possible by 
the strong support in increased funding given by the 
Congress to the Endowment at my request. Both the 
executive and legislative branches have now recognized 
that the humanities—languages, history, philosophy, 
literature and ethics among others—are an essential tool 
for restoring contemporary problems and that the En- 
dowment can eventually place this tool within the grasp 
of more Americans than ever before. 


Federal support of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities has had the desired effect of stimulating 
private giving and private initiative. I am therefore happy 
to report that in fiscal year 1971 the Endowment received 
a total of 517 separate gifts, about four times the num- 
ber received the previous year. These gifts or pledges, 
amounting to $2.5 million, made it possible for the En- 
dowment for the second year in a row to draw the full 
amount of Federal matching funds appropriated for that 
purpose. 

It is my pleasure, too, to note that the Humanities 
Endowment’s Sixth Annual Report is printed on re- 
cycled paper as a part of this Federal Agency’s effort 
to make use of the Nation’s natural resources. 

RicHarD NIxon 
The White House 
February 1, 1972 


NOTE: The 127-page processed report was made available with 
the White House press release. 





Exemption From Compulsory 
Retirement 


Executive Order 11642. February 1, 1972 


FurTHER ExemptTinc A. EveretTE MACINTYRE From 
ComMPuULSoRY RETIREMENT FOR AGE 


On November 16, 1970, I issued Executive Order No. 
11568, exempting A. Everette MacIntyre, a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, from compulsory retire- 
ment for age, under the provisions of section 8335 of title 
5, United States Code, until February 29, 1972. 

In my judgment, the public interest requires that Mr. 
MacIntyre be further exempted from such compulsory 
retirement: 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by subsection (c) of section 8335 of title 5, United 
States Code, I hereby exempt A. Everette MacIntyre from 
compulsory retirement for age until February 28, 1973. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 1, 1972 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 2:45 p.m, 
February 1, 1972] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11642 was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Federal Assistance Following Explosion 
in East St. Louis, Illinois 


Statement by the President on the Use of Planned 
Variations Funds Under the Model Cities Program. 
February 1, 1972 


I was most distressed to learn of the chemical car explo- 
sion on January 22 which caused such great damage in 
East St. Louis, Illinois. My thoughts have been with those 
who have been injured or left homeless by this tragedy and 
with all who were affected by the damage to schools and 
streets and by interruptions in the water and electric sup- 
ply. I want the Federal Government to do everything it 
can to help during this difficult time. 

Often tragedies of this sort are compounded when the 
delivery of resources needed for recovery is obstructed or 
delayed. Fortunately, this will not be the case in East St. 
Louis. For under a new administration program, substan- 
tial Federal resources are available to East St. Louis with- 
out red tape—to be used as the local officials think best. 














This new flexibility has been achieved through the 
Planned Variations project, which we have been carrying 
out under the Model Cities program in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. This project began 
last July when I announced that 20 cities—including East 
St. Louis—would participate in an intensive effort to dem- 
onstrate what local governments can accomplish with 
Federal money when they are given greater freedom from 
Federal regulations. 

In spending Planned Variations money, a city can 
decide for itself which problems are most pressing and 
how they can best be attacked. And when a city’s needs 
shift, as they have in the wake of the East St. Louis 
explosion, local officials can quickly shift their programs to 
meet those needs, without having to obtain Washington’s 
approval for every detail of their new approach. 

East St. Louis has recently received $760,000 under 
the Planned Variations program—the first installment of 
the $3.8 million it will eventually receive. I am pleased 
to note that the city has decided to direct a portion of these 
funds to provide shelter for those whose homes were dam- 
aged and destroyed in the recent explosion and to repair 
needed public facilities, including four badly damaged 
schools. This action was taken this past Saturday by the 
mayor and city council of East St. Louis. It was con- 
curred in by the Model City Agency in East St. Louis at 
its meeting just last night. This prompt action would not 
have been possible if these monies were encumbered by 
strict Federal guidelines and restraints. 

The Federal Government has also been able to provide 
the city with technical assistance in planning the recovery 
effort and has made available some 200 temporary hous- 
ing units for those who have been displaced from their 
homes. 

The advantages of local control, so dramatically evident 
in this particular case, could be experienced on a regular 
basis in all of our communities if the revenue sharing 
programs which I have recommended to the Congress 
were put into effect. The Planned Variations program 
was designed as a test of what cities and States could 
accomplish under the revenue sharing approach. I believe 
that the prompt actions which have been taken to meet 
pressing human needs in East St. Louis are evidence of 
the soundness of that approach. 

I am pleased that the Federal Government could be of 
assistance in this time of emergency and that the local 
government was in a position to use that assistance with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. I hope and trust that 
the neighborhood affected by the tragedy of January 22 
will now experience a quick recovery and a healthy 
development. 
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Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dan W. Lufkin and J. D. Stetson Coleman To Be 
Members of the Board of Directors. February 1, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate the following persons to be members of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for terms expiring December 17, 1974: 

Dan W. Lurxtn, of Newtown, Conn., commissioner, Department of 
Environmental Protection, State of Connecticut, Newtown, 
Conn. He succeeds Robert F. Buck, whose term has expired. 

J. D. Stetson Coteman, cf The Plains, Va., director and chairman 
of finance committee, Fannie May Candy Company, The 
Plains, Va. He succeeds Clifford Yee, whose term has expired. 

The Overseas Private Investment Corporation was 
established by Public Law 91-175 of December 30, 1969. 
It was established to mobilize and facilitate the participa- 
tion of United States private capital and skills in the 
economic and social progress of less developed friendly 
countries and areas, thereby complementing the develop- 
ment assistance objectives of the United States. 

The Board of Directors of the Corporation consists of 
11 members and the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development serves as its Chairman. 


Disaster Assistance for Washington 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Assistance 
Following Storms and Flooding. February 1, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Washington. Severe storms, heavy rains, and 
melting snow resulted in extensive flooding in the south- 
eastern and southwestern portions of the State in January. 
The President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Washing- 
ton Governor Daniel J. Evans had advised the President 
that estimates of damage to public and private property 
had exceeded $3,861,000. Federal disaster assistance from 
the President’s Disaster Fund will consist primarily of 
repair and restoration of public facilities. 

The President last declared a major disaster for Wash- 
ington in February 1971, enabling the use of Federal 
funds for relief and recovery measures in the wake of 
heavy rains and flooding in the same general area of the 
State. 
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Federal relief activities in Washington are being coordi- 
nated by the President’s Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness. Disaster specialists from OEP’s Region 10 office in 
Seattle have been in the area, working under Creath A. 
Tooley, Regional Director. Mr. Tooley has been desig- 
nated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


Spokane International Exposition 
of 1974 


Proclamation 4103. Dated January 31, 1972. 
Released February 1, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

In May, 1974, a six-month International Exposition 
on the Environment will open in Spokane, Washington, 
inviting the nations of the world to think anew of man’s 
relationship to Earth. 

This Exposition, whose theme is “Progress Without 
Pollution”, will not only mark the centennial of Spokane 
but will also provide a splendid setting in which to ex- 
plore new ways to restore and preserve our natural 
surroundings. 

Because of the opportunities which the Exposition offers 
for a deeper understanding of environmental issues and 
for stimulating trade and cultural exchange, this adminis- 
tration is moving to extend the fullest possible recognition 
to this event in accordance with Public Law 91-269. On 
October 15, 1971, I advised the Secretaries of State and 
Commerce that the Exposition warrants Federal recog- 
nition as provided by statute. On November 24, 1971, 
upon request of the United States, the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Expositions in Paris officially recognized the event 
as a Special Category exposition by unanimous vote. 

Also, in accordance with law, I shall appoint a United 
States Commissioner General to exercise the responsibility 
of the United States Government for fulfillment of the 
Convention Relating to International Expositions of No- 
vember 22, 1928, as modified, and to invite the several 
States of the Union to participate. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArpD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, in further recognition of this 
international exposition, do hereby authorize and direct 
the Secretary of State to invite, on my behalf, such foreign 
countries as he may consider appropriate to participate in 
this event. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 31st day of January, in the year of our Lord nineteen 


hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RicHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:36 a.m., 
February 1, 1972] 


Emergency Transportation Disputes 


The President’s Message to the Congress Urging 
Enactment of the West Coast Dock Strike Resolution 
and the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. 

February 2, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


As the dock strike on the West Coast continues to im- 
pose a cruel and intolerable burden upon the American 
people, I appeal once again to the Congress for emer- 
gency action to end these transportation disputes. 

There are now two bills before the Congress dealing 
with transportation stoppages, and immediate action is 
urgently required on both: 

—S.J. Resolution 187, which would quickly halt the 
West Coast strike and lead to a fair and early settlement 
under binding arbitration. 

—And the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act, S. 560, 
which would grant the executive branch sufficient author- 
ity so that future disruptions in the transportation indus- 
try could be averted. 

The American public is rightly frustrated today by the 
inaction of Congress in ending the West Coast strike. 
Some crops are rotting while others are stalled in their 
bins, export customers are looking for more dependable 
trading partners, and jobs and businesses are threatened 
with extinction. Tens of thousands of people, who share 
no part of this dispute, are suffering needlessly. 

Yet our Government stands idly by, paralyzed because 
the executive branch has exhausted all available remedies 
and a majority in the Congress has been unwilling to 
enact necessary legislation. This failure to act in time of 
need speaks directly to the question of why some Ameri- 
cans have lost confidence in their government. 

We must act now, swiftly and decisively. Twelve days 
ago I proposed special legislation to end this strike and 
asked for enactment within a week. That deadline has 
passed without a response, and I must report to the 
American people today that I cannot predict when relief 
will come. To say that I am disappointed is to state the 
case in its mildest terms. 

For those who argue that the Government should not 
interfere with collective bargaining, the short answer is 
that the bargaining in this case has thus far failed—and 
failed badly for 15 months. I share the belief that Gov- 
ernment ordinarily should not tamper with the freedom 
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of barga‘ning, but when the processes have broken down 
and the Nation’s health and safety are at stake we in 
public office have no right to turn our heads. 

I am also aware that some members of Congress be- 
lieve this strike will soon be settled at the bargaining table. 
I sincerely hope they are right, and I urge the parties to 
continue their bargaining, but the 15 months of fruitless 
bargaining which have already passed convince me that 
we cannot depend on this solution. 


Issues oF GREAT URGENCY 


In the absence of an agreement, the critical question 
is whether all of us in Washington sense the urgency of 
these issues. I can assure you that the farmer whose grain 
is wasting away and the exporter who has lost his con- 
tract regard this strike as a matter of utmost urgency, 
and I plead with the Congress to recognize their plight. 

For two years I have been trying to impress upon the 
Congress the need for new legislation in this field. In 
1970, during the 91st Congress, and again in 1971 dur- 
ing the 92nd Congress, I proposed the comprehensive 
crippling strikes prevention program so that future trans- 
portation stoppages could be resolved. There has been 
precious little affirmative response. Yet I am confident 
that if the Congress had enacted those measures, there 
might have been no strike on the West Coast and the 
issues in dispute would have been fairly settled. 


Let us resolve that this stoppage on the West Coast 
will be the last of. its kind. The Congress should act 
immediately to end the West Coast strike and, with utmost 
dispatch, pass the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. 


Tue Cripptinc Strikes PrRevENTION ACT 


Certainly the more far-reaching of the two proposals on 
which I am seeking action is the Crippling Strikes Pre- 
vention Act. It would give the President additional—and, 
in my opinion, essential—new authority to deal with emer- 
gency disputes in the railroad, airline, maritime, longshore, 
and trucking industries. 

First, it would discontinue the emergency strike provi- 
sions of the Railway Labor Act of 1926 and provide that 
all transportation disputes be settled under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Currently, disputes in the railroad and air- 
line industries are subject to the Railway Labor Act while 
all other emergency transportation disputes are governed 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. Of the two acts, the railway labor 
law is clearly the inferior. Under it, the President can 
delay a strike or lockout for 60 days by appointing an 
Emergency Board to study the issues and recommend a 
settlement. Unfortunately, these provisions only seem to 
discourage hard bargaining because the parties are hesi- 
tant to compromise their position before the Board is 
appointed, and then, recognizing that the Board will prob- 
ably seek a middle position, the parties tend to adopt a 
more extreme stance in order to pull the Board in their 


direction. Thus the gap widens between the disputants and 
because neither the Board nor the President has any addi- 
tional authority, strikes often resume at the end of the 
69-day period. These resumptions have occurred at the 
rate of more than one per year since 1947, and four times 
during this administration alone I have been forced to ask 
Congress for special legislation. This is a sorry record, best 
consigned to our history books. 


THREE New OPTIONS 


Secondly, I propose a major revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to give the President three new options in the 
case of all emergency disputes in the transportation indus- 
try. Under current provisions of this Act, the President 
may appoint a Board of Inquiry when he believes that a 
work stoppage imperils the Nation’s health or safety. 
Upon receiving a report from the Board on the status of 
the strike, the President may direct the Attorney General 
to petition a Federal District Court to enjoin the strike 
for an 80-day “cooling-off” period. But there the formal 
authority of the Federal Government ends: the Board of 
Inquiry may issue no recommendation on a settlement 
and the President has ho additional options when the 
80-day period elapses except to ask for emergency legisla- 
tion. On nine of 30 occasions when this machinery has 
been invoked since 1947, a strike or lockout has resumed 
after the 80-day period, as it has now on the West Coast. 

To permit a more flexible Federal response, I propose 
that the President be granted three options when the 
“cooling-off” period fails to produce a settlement: 

—First, he could extend the period for 30 days, a most 
useful device if the dispute seems to be near an end. 

—Secondly, he could require partial operation of the 
troubled industry, so that those segments essential to the 
national health or safety could be kept in operation for 
an additional 180 days. 

—Or thirdly, he could invoke a “final offer selection” 
procedure whereby the final offers of each party would be 
submitted to a neutral panel. This panel would select, 
without amendment, the most reasonable of the offers as 
the final and binding contract between the parties. Unlike 
bargaining which now occurs under the Railway Labor 
Act or under arbitration, this approach would encourage 
the parties to narrow their positions so that they could 
persuade the panel of their reasonableness. Thus genuine 
negotiations and settlement would be encouraged 
automatically. 

Among the additional features of this proposal is the 
establishment of a National Special Industries Commis- 
sion to conduct a two-year study of labor relations in in- 
dustries which are especially subject to national 
emergency disputes. 

As I informed the Congress two years ago, the Crip- 
pling Strikes Prevention Act creates a balance be- 
tween two cherished but sometimes inconsistent prin- 
ciples: the protection of the national health and safety 
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against damaging work stoppages, and the protection of 
collective bargaining from interference by the Govern- 
ment. “Ideally,” I said then, “we would provide maxi- 
mum public protection with minimum Federal 
interference.” 

Without doubt, my proposal would tip the present 
scales back in the direction of greater protection for the 
public, but we must face up to the hard realities that the 
old way simply has not worked. The scales, in fact, have 
been heavily weighted against the public. The actions I 
propose would not only correct the balance but would 
also preserve and enhance the processes of collective 
bargaining. 

Tue West Coast DisPuTE 


The present tie-up on the West Coast vividly illustrates 
why we need the Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. Both 
the failure of negotiations and the resulting economic 
losses have been a painful lesson for us all. 

Talks and negotiations between the parties have 
dragged on for 15 months, and I have used every remedy 
at my command, but to no avail. The Taft-Hartley ma- 
chinery has been tried, and it has failed. Two extensions 
in time have been arranged by Government mediators, 
and twice the mediators’ efforts have fallen short. And 
I have met personally with the parties. Yet this strike has 
resumed. In my view, it is abundantly clear that present 
legislation is inadequate and that we need comprehensive 
solutions. 

Only now are we beginning to realize the full damages 
of the first 100-day strike which closed down the West 
Coast ports between July 1 and October 9, 1971. I re- 
counted some of these losses to the Congress in my mes- 
sage 12 days ago, but the facts bear emphasis: 

—It is estimated that American exports would have 
been $600 million higher during this 100-day period ex- 
cept for the work stoppage. 

—tThe strike was particularly hard on our tarmers, 
who have been exporting the product of one cropland 
acre out of four. During the June—September period, farm 
exports from the West Coast dropped from $288 million 
in the same period in 1970 to $73 million in 1971. 

—Wheat farmers suffered the worst calamities of all, as 
their sales to major Far Eastern markets fell off drasti- 
cally. Japan, for instance, purchases over 50 percent of her 
wheat from the United States. Since April, we have lost 
sales to Japan of at least 25 million bushels of wheat 
valued at $40 million. Ominously, the day after the strike 
resumed last month, the Japanese purchased 8.7 million 
bushels of wheat for a spring delivery, but only 1.6 mil- 
lion bushels were bought from the United States. 

—Our merchant fleet also sustained heavy losses, as did 
exporters of vegetables, rice, cotton, and livestock, and 
wood products, and numerous related industries. 


APPALLING Human Costs 


Overall, the 100-day strike thrust a spike into our 
progress toward economic recovery, threatened our bal- 





ance of payments, and undermined the confidence of for- 
eign buyers who need to rely upon dependable deliveries. 
But the most appalling costs were in human terms—those 
tens of thousands who were not parties to the dispute but 
suffered because of it. 

Those same people are suffering needlessly again, as 
the costs of resuming the strike begin to mount. I met 
yesterday with the Governors of California and Washing- 
ton, whose States along with Oregon lost an estimated 
total of $23.5 million a day during the 100-day strike, and 
they have reported to me that the cost of this resumption 
is intolerable to their economies. The State of Hawaii is 
also beginning to feel the punishment. If the strike persists 
for several weeks, we can anticipate a significant increase 
in unemployment on the West Coast and huge financial 
losses for many people across the country. 

We can and must end this dispute. Because the parties 
have already been bargaining under different ground 
rules for many months, I do not think it would be fair 
or wise in this case to impose the “final offer selection” 
solution which I am proposing in the more comprehensive 
Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. I also see no merit in 
another “cooling-off” extension, because it offers little 
hope of resolution and it only increases the uncertainty in 
foreign markets. Instead, I urge the adoption of a plan 
for settlement by arbitration. As I explained to the Con- 
gress 12 days ago, I am asking that a three-member arbi- 
tration board be appointed by the Secretary of Labor to 
hear all the issues and then issue a settlement that would 
be binding for at least 18 months. No strike or lockout 
would be permitted from the day this legislation is enacted 
until the expiration of the binding settlement established 
by the board. 

I strongly favor free collective bargaining, but the time 
has come for decisive action. I call upon the Congress to 
take such action on both this emergency bill and the 
Crippling Strikes Prevention Act. 


Ricuarp Nixon 
The White House 
February 2, 1972 


Convention on the Illicit Movement 
of Cultural Property 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention for Advice and Consent to Ratification. 
February 2, 1972 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of 
the Senate to accession, I transmit herewith the Conven- 
tion on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the I]- 
licit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of 
Cultural Property. 
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The illicit movement of national art treasures has be- 
come a matter of serious concern in the world commu- 
nity. Many countries have lost important cultural prop- 
erty through illegal exportation. The theft of art objects 
from museums, churches and collections is increasing. 
Rising prices for antiquities stimulate looting of archaeo- 
logical sites, causing the destruction of irreplaceable 
resources for scientific and cultural studies. In addition, 
the appearance in the United States of important art 
treasures of suspicious origin gives rise to problems in our 
relations with other countries. 

The Convention, adopted on November 14, 1970, by a 
vote of 77 to 1 with 8 abstentions at the Sixteenth 
General Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, is a significant ef- 
fort at multilateral cooperation to help preserve the cul- 
tural resources of mankind. Under the Convention, each 
state undertakes to protect its own cultural heritage and 
agrees to cooperate in a number of important but limited 
respects to help protect the cultural heritage of other 
states. Perhaps the heart of the Convention from the 
standpoint of the United States is Article 9, which estab- 
lishes an important new framework for international co- 
operation. Under this Article, the states parties under- 
take to participate in a concerted international effort to 
determine and to carry out the necessary corrective meas- 
ures in cases in which a state’s cultural patrimony is in 
jeopardy from pillage of archaeological or ethnological 
materials. ; 

The Convention also requires states parties to prohibit 
the import of cultural property stolen from museums, pub- 
lic monuments or similar institutions and to take appro- 
priate steps, upon request, to recover and return such cul- 
tural property. In addition, they pledge to take what 
measures they can, consistent with existing national legis- 
lation, to prevent museums and similar institutions within 
their territory from acquiring cultural property originat- 
ing in another state party which has been illegally ex- 
ported after entry into force of the Convention. 

I am enclosing the report of the Secretary of State, 
which more fully explains the Convention and the reser- 
vation and understandings we recommend. Certain provi- 
sions of the Convention will require implementing 
legislation, which the Executive Branch will be prepared 
to discuss during the Senate’s consideration of the 
Convention. 

I believe international cooperation is required in order 
to preserve the priceless heritage of humanity, and I urge 
the Senate to give prompt advice and consent to United 
States accession to this Convention, subject to the reserva- 
tion and understandings recommended in the report of the 
Secretary of State. 


RicuHarp Nrxon 
The White House 
February 2, 1972 





Heart-of-the-Year Award 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation of the 
American Heart Association’s 1972 Award to 


Pearl Bailey. February 2, 1972 


I am very happy to present this award to Pearl Bailey. 
I have presented awards to her before. Pearl Bailey has 
been here as our guest at the White House. She has also 
taken on a capacity, unpaid, as a volunteer Ambassador at 
Large for the United States in countries throughout the 
world. For that we are very grateful. 

I think in presenting this award, I should say two 
things. It is significant to note that two Presidents before 
I was here had heart disease, and yet in this, which is 
supposed to be the most burdensome and wearing job in 
the world, they were able to carry on the duties of this 
office. It does prove that heart disease is not a barrier. 

But I also know from having seen Pearl Bailey in 
“Dolly” and the rest and seen her magnificent ability to 
raise an audience with her radiant personality, that if she 
has any restrictions because of heart disease, it doesn’t 
show. You compensate in other ways. 

I also would like to say that when we speak of the 
“Heart-of-the-Year Award,” I guess, first, we think of the 
heart physically. A big heart physically, I understand, is 
bad for you. But also we speak of the heart in the sense 
of the poet and in that respect, a big heart is something 
that we all admire. 

I believe we could say with regard to Pearl Bailey, she, 
from the standpoint of emotion, from the standpoint of 
poetry, from the standpoint of love—all of these things 
that the heart symbolizes—she has a big heart which is 
demonstrated by her great audience.and we appreciate 
that and we present this Award to her in that spirit. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:17 p.m. in his Oval Office at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


American Heart Month, 1972 
Proclamation 4104. February 2, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


More than 27 million Americans—one-eighth of our 
entire population—are affected by diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels. The cost in human terms—the most 
important cost—cannot be counted. We do know, how- 
ever, that the economic impact of cardiovascular diseases 
totals some $30.5 billion each year, including the cost of 
medical care and lost income. Such diseases also result 
in a loss of about 38 million man-days of production 
annually. 
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Despite the remarkable advances that have been made 
in recent years, cardiovascular diseases remain our 
Nation’s most pressing health problem. The continued 
cooperation of the public and private sectors is needed 
if we are to discover the underlying causes of coronary 
artery diseases, develop more effective methods of detect- 
ing and controlling high blood pressure, and find ways of 
preventing inborn heart defects. 

In addition to sustaining research in these fields, pro- 
fessional and public education programs and community 
services must be intensified in order to bring the benefits 
of such research promptly to the people. America has the 
second highest heart disease rate in the world. As I said 
in my recent message on the state of the Union: the inci- 
dence of heart disease can be reduced in this country and 
we must do all that is possible to achieve such a reduction. 

To encourage a continuing effective attack on cardio- 
vascular diseases, the Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843), requested the 
President to issue annually a proclamation designating 
February as American Heart Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the month 
of February 1972 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and officials of other areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States to issue similar proclamations. 


I urge the people of the United States to consider fully 
the nationwide problem of heart disease and to contribute 
to efforts aimed at countering it. Widespread support for 
programs to prevent premature deaths from heart disease 
and stroke is essential to combat this number-one threat to 
the Nation’s health. 


In Wrtness WHereEoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this second day of February, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-sixth. 

RicHarD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:03 p.m., 
February 2, 1972] 


White House Conference on 
Drug Abuse 


The President’s Remarks to a Group of Athletes 
Attending the Conference. February 3, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to begin this White 
House briefing with the confession that perhaps doesn’t 
need to be made before this distinguished audience. It 
has been rather well publicized that I am somewhat of a 
sports fan. As a matter of fact, I have not been able to 


demonstrate that too much over the past year. I have seen 
only one baseball game—incidentally, the Senators won 
that one, too—and no football games, but several on tele- 
vision, baseball and football. The only basketball game I 
saw, incidentally, was when the Lakers lost to the Bucks 
in that great game out there in Milwaukee a few weeks 
ago. 

In the course of seeing games and, of course, comment- 
ing upon them and picking plays—usually ones that 
did not work—I learned a lot about the game, about the 
men in it, and what they have contributed to this country. 
As one who sees sports almost exclusively on television, I 
want you to know that the worst part of it is the com- 
mercials, except for one kind of commercial. I think it is 
one of the most exciting ventures in the whole field of 
sports, and also in the field of television broadcasting. 

When I saw the breaks come, you know, in the time- 
out or whatever the case might be, and then on would 
come what you thought was an instant replay, and it 
was a commercial by a man whom you admired, ad- 
mired as a fine athlete on the field or on the basketball 
court, as the case might be, or the baseball diamond. 
He would come on and he would talk very effectively, 
very eloquently, about the subject of drug abuse in the 
United States. I realized as I saw those commercials, 
first, that we were getting—by “we” I mean the United 
States Government, because we asked that those for whom 
you are playing, that they cooperate, and the networks, 
of course, have cooperated, and a number of other agen- 
cies—you wonder how effective they have been. 

Let me tell you we have a little proof. Many of you 
will know that at the end of the commercials, there is 
a little sign that goes on, “If you want information about 
drug abuse, write to the National Drug Abuse Clearing- 
house in Washington, D.C.” Since those commercials 
began, there have been over 100,000 requests that have 
come in. That means you got through. People were 
listening. They were paying attention. 

What I am saying to you is that, as a sports fan, 
I admire those here for your great achievements in 
your chosen professions at this time in your lives; but 
as an American, I am just as deeply grateful for this free 
time you have been giving, because you can command a 
little pay for that kind of time—don’t give it away free, 
except to us—for the free time you have been giving 
in making these commercials and getting at a subject in 
which every American concerned about the future of 
his country, and particularly the future of our children, 
has a very, very great interest. 

Now, as far as the briefing is concerned, to show you 
how broad our interest is, and how we are attempting 
to wage a battle against drug abuse, which is not limited 
to just one section, but it is total, it is what we might 
describe as total warfare against drug abuse in the United 
States and in the world. An indication of how it is total 
are the people who will be addressing you: John Ehrlich- 
man, the head of our domestic staff, will be the master 
of ceremonies. 
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We have the Secretary of State, the top ranking mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. Why is he here? Because we want 
to try to stop drugs coming into this country at the source. 
We don’t produce heroin in the United States. They do 
produce the poppy that grows heroin in Turkey and 
in some parts of Southeast Asia. We have made remark- 
able progress in this respect, and this is a result of the 
cooperation of the State Department, the ambassadors 
abroad working with the Governments of Turkey, France, 
and several other governments. The Secretary of State 
will fill you in on those activities: stopping drugs from 
coming in at the source, making it more difficult for them 
to come in. 

Every program is not going to be completely success- 
ful. Some are going to get in. They are smuggled in, and 
there are a variety of ways they can get around anything 
we do. 

The second phase of the program: Once they get in, 
then we want to have laws effectively enforced that will 
punish the pushers. Now, we have set up several pro- 
grams in this field, the Congress has cooperated, and 
you are going to be briefed by the top people in our 
Government who have the responsibility for law en- 
forcement at the Federal level and who, of course, are 
working with State and local and city governments in 
seeing that we punish the pushers. 

There are many reprehensible crimes, in my opinion, 
in this country. I can think of no crime, including even 
the crime of murder, burglary—you name ‘it—which is 
more reprehensible than for an individual to destroy the 
life of a young person by pushing drugs. It is a terrible 
thing to do. We are having an all-out offensive waged all 
over this country to punish the pushers. 

Now, there is another side to it. You know, many 
times in the field of crime, and I speak now as a lawyer 
and, of course, the Secretary of State is a lawyer, and so 
is John Ehrlichman—we all will have this same view— 
many times in the field of crime there is a tendency to 
think all you need is a law with a strong enough penalty 
and there will be no crime. That is not true, because that 
is only one side of it. No matter how strong the penalty 
is, there are some who are going to break the law. 

Once they break the law, particularly in the field of 
dangerous drugs, then you have to have some compas- 
sion; then you have to take care of the addicts. That 
doesn’t mean you excuse them for breaking the law. It 
does mean that once they break the law, you have to 
find a way to get them back into productive society, to 
take what would otherwise be a totally destroyed human 
being and make him or her whole again. 

That is why we have Dr. Jaffe here, who is the top 
expert in this country in the field of the treatment of 
drug addicts. He will tell you something about what we 
are doing, about how we treat them; not only prevent 
it, but then once a person becomes addicted, to treat 
that particular situation. 

So we have named three of the great offensives: One, 
stop it at the source. That is the Secretary of State’s pri- 


mary responsibility, and, of course, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, through Customs and the rest, work in 
this field as well. 

Second, we have the law enforcement, and that is pun- 
ish the pushers and the peddlers, and there you will 
hear from the responsible people in that area. 

Then, third, you have the treatment of people once they 
go over the wall and finally become addicts. Dr. Jaffe 
and others will talk to you about that. 


But now comes your part. The law can be the best 
enforced law. We can try to stop it at the source, and 
we can treat the addicts, but most important, what we 
have to do is to-try to educate, particularly young Amer- 
icans, so that there will not be the demand. We have 
to stop them before they start. That, of course, is where 
you, the champions on the football field and the baseball 
field and the basketball court, where you have really 
done a marvelous job, a job which we could not possibly 
pay you for adequately if we had to pay your television 
fees commercially. You have done a marvelous job of 
handling this problem. 

I know, incidentally, having done a little television 
myself through the years, and having done a few spots, 
what a chore it must have been; you know, going over 
it, “Another take, please,” “Another take, please,” and 
you must have said, ““Why do I have to do it again? Is 
it worthwhile?” 

I just want you to know, and your wives who are here 
with you, we have looked at the situation, we have looked 
at the results, and I know of no program that has paid 
off more, that has been more effective, than what the 
athletes of America have done in this field, and we are 
here to thank you for it. 

Later, at 5 o’clock, when the briefings are completed, 
Mrs. Nixon will be downstairs and we would like to wel- 
come all of you and your wives in the dining room for 
some refreshments and greet you each personally. 

At this time I will turn the program over to the ex- 
perts, and will simply close by saying, as a sportsman, I 
admire what you have done in the sports field, but also, 
as one who has the responsibility to do everything that I 
can to deal with one of the major problems that America 
faces today, drug abuse, we want to thank people who 
can reach young people such as a preacher cannot reach 
them, a politician can’t reach them, a teacher can’t reach 
them. You can, because they admire you. They respect 
you. They want to be like you, and that is why you get 
across. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

Those attending the conference included college and professional 
athletes, the commissioners and heads of the professional leagues, 
network officials, and representatives of the Advertising Council. 

Following the conference, the President and the First Lady hosted 
a reception for the participants. 
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United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Members of the General Advisory Committee. 
February 4, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate four persons to be members of the General Advisory 
Committee of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. They are: 


Rosert ELtswortu, of Potomac, Md., president of Lazard Freres 
(New York) International and former U.S. Ambassador to 
NATO. He will succeed William Casey, who has resigned. 

Joun A. McCong, of San Marino, Calif., California business ex- 
ecutive and former Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
He will succeed Cyrus Vance, who has resigned. 

Davip Pacxarp, of Palo Alto, Calif., former Deputy Secretary cf 
Defense. He will succeed Peter G. Peterson, who has resigned. 

Earte GitmMorRE WHEELER, general, USA retired, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. He will succeed Douglas Dillon, who has resigned. 


The General Advisory Committee is a continuing 
committee created by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act of 1961 to advise the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Disarmament Director respecting mat- 
ters affecting arms control, disarmament, and world 
peace. Its Chairman, Mr. John J. McCloy, has headed 
the Committee since its inception. He was chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank and served as U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany from 1949 to 1952. 

As established by law, the Committee consists of not 
more than 15 members appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The Committee’s 
other 10 members include leading figures from _busi- 
ness, labor, public affairs, and science: I. W. Abel of 
Pennsylvania; Harold Brown of California; William C. 
Foster of Washington, D.C.; Kermit Gordon of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; James R. Killian, Jr., of Massachusetts; 
John J. McCloy of New York; Lauris Norstad of Ohio; 
J. P. Ruina of Massachusetts; Dean Rusk of Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William W. Scranton of Pennsylvania; and 
John Archibald Wheeler of New Jersey. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA’S BICENTENNIAL 
OBSERVANCE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Outlining a Plan for Federal 
Partnership in the District’s Observance of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial. February 4, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

“Seafaring is necessary,” says the Latin inscription on an old build- 
ing in one of the great European port cities; “mere living is not.” This 
same spirit of movement, venture, and quest animates the whole sweep 
of America’s story—from its discovery by men who lived for sailing, to its 
founding as a nation by men who lived for liberty, to its modern maturity 
as the world’s preeminent power—and it will do so still, 4 years hence, 
when we observe the Bicentennial of American independence. The Nation 
could not if it wanted to, and should not if it could, drop anchor some- 
where in 1976 and savor the occasion at leisure. By its very nature it can 
only speed through the year as through any other, under full sail, on into 
a new century. 

The central challenge of our Bicentennial preparations, therefore, 
is to plan for an observance “on the move.” Many groups—public and 
private, national and local—have already devoted several years of crea- 
tive thought and effort to meeting this challenge. The common goal to 
which all subscribe has nowhere been stated better than in the 1970 
report of the celebration’s official planning and coordinating body, the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission (ARBC): “to forge a 
new national commitment—a new Spirit for ’76—a commitment which 
will unite the nation in purpose and dedication to the advancement of 
human welfare as we move into Century III of American National Life.” 
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We can best forge such a spirit, the Commission went on to recom- 
mend, by approaching the Bicentennial as an occasion both for under- 
standing our heritage better and for quickening the progress toward our 
horizons—not just in one chosen location or a few, but in every State, city, 
and community. The Commission’s goal and the principles deriving from 
it have my strongest support, and I have followed with interest the ARBC’s 
further work as well as that of the individual Bicentennial Commissions 
already set up or now being formed by each State and territory, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


THE BIicENTENNIAL IN WASHINGTON 


Since the Federal Government has special responsibility for District 
of Columbia affairs, my closest contact has been with the planning effort 
now underway here in the District—and I have found its progress thus 
far most impressive. And so it should be. For while no one city will domi- 
nate this truly national anniversary, Washington—which was built to be 
the Capital of the Republic born in 1776 and seat of the Government con- 
stituted in 1787, and which has been in many ways a center of the hopes of 
all Americans in all generations since—has a unique role to play. As its 
plans are made known, they may well serve as a stimulus and an example 
for the equally important plans being made in thousands of other com- 
munities. Both to ensure that Washington itself is ready for 1976 and to 
spur Bicentennial activity all across the country, I shall outline to the Con- 
gress today an action plan for Federal partnership in the District of Colum- 
bia’s Bicentennial observance. 

My proposals follow two basic themes. One is the quest for quality 
of life—today’s name for the age-old aspiration which Jefferson at the 
Nation’s birth called “the pursuit of happiness.” Here is the very essence 
of a Bicentennial celebrated “on the move.” The past success of this 
quest, its present vigor, and its future prospects will provide a telling 
measure for our self-assessment as the great milestone nears. Such a 
theme’s immediacy will call up exertion as well as congratulation—not 
only a birthday party but an actual rebirth. 

The second theme which I would stress is dual excellence for Wash- 
ington. In choosing which Bicentennial projects to pursue among myriad 
worthy possibilities, an old question arises again and again: Washington 
for Washingtonians, or Washington for all Americans? A kind of civic 
schizophrenia has troubled this city from the earliest days of its double 
existence as both a national capital and a community in its own right. 
Solutions going to both extremes have had their advocates—yet there is 
a better answer than either making thousands of people reside neglected 
in a strictly Federal city that is “a nice place to visit,” or making millions 
of other people receive their governance from a narrowly provincial 
and self-centered capital where officials and visitors are classed as out- 
siders. 

The Bicentennial Era, I am convinced, is the right time for Wash- 
ington to gain a new and more expansive sense of itself, and to find in its 
dual identity an opportunity for dual excellence unparalleled among 
American cities. The seat of government can excel as an exemplary liv- 
ing city, at the same time the home of 750,000 local residents excels as 
a gracious host to fellow citizens and foreign visitors who may number 
40 million during 1976 alone. 
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The projects proposed in this message, then, treat quality of life in 
the Nation’s Capital as indivisible. They aim for dual excellence, in the 
conviction that a more liveable city is a more visitable one, and vice versa. 
For the most part, they emphasize physical construction—not by any 
means because public works are the sum total of our Bicentennial inten- 
tions for the District, but only because building time is already becoming 
critically short. Activities of many other types, such as commemorative 
events, pageantry, and social and cultural programs, which will of course 
be essential to the human dimension of the Bicentennial but which require 
somewhat shorter lead-times, are also being planned. Reports on these 
activities and, in many cases, requests for approval and funding will be 
submitted to the Congress as we move toward 1976. 

One further note on Bicentennial concerns not mentioned here but 
certainly not forgotten: It is my feeling that nothing we could do for the 
District of Columbia during the next 4 years would be more meaningful or 
more appropriate to the Spirit of ’76 than granting this city and its people 
first-class status: voting representation in the Congress. I am encouraged 
by the apparently warmer climate for this reform on Capitol Hill in 1972, 
and it will continue to have my support. 


Fort Lincotn New Town 





Speaking at the National Archives last summer in a ceremony in- 
augurating the Bicentennial Era, I described an unusual painting which 
hangs in the Roosevelt Room across from the Oval Office in the White 
House. The scene portrayed is the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—but for some reason the canvas was never finished, and many 
of the figures in the crowded hall are just sketched in, or left blank. The 
symbolism of this, I said, is that “the American Revolution is unfinished 
business, with important roles still open for each of us to play.” A broad 
cross-section of District of Columbia citizens have now begun playing 
their roles in the continuing drama by serving on Mayor Washington’s 
recently formed Bicentennial Assembly and Bicentennial Commission. 
We in the administration found the work of the old local Commission 
quite valuable in formulating our own plans for 1976, and we look for- 
ward to working closely with the reorganized, two-level planning group 
in the future. 

One of the strongest strains of community opinion identified by local 
representatives like these is a commitment to revitalizing the urban heart 
of this Washington area. This, not flight to the suburbs or complacent 
satisfaction with the status quo, seems to arouse hope and determina- 
tion at the neighborhood level. At the same time it seems a most appro- 
priate cornerstone for a Bicentennial program designed to lift the quality 
of Washington life. 

Accordingly, I shall initiate immediate Federal action to move ahead 
on plans for building a new town at Fort Lincoln in Northeast Washing- 
ton. Fort Lincoln, over 300 acres of open land which received its name 
as a military post a century ago and which was long the site of the 
National Training School for Boys, offers an ideal chance to create not 
just another urban project where homes are razed and the human factor 
is designed out, but a totally new community planned around people. 
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More than 4,000 dwellings for families of varied incomes are envisioned— 
three-quarters of them owner-occupied, to provide an anchor of stability 
in the development. 

Innovative public transportation and communications systems and 
experimental educational programs would help knit the community 
together. Both the installation of these features and the construction work 
itself would be used as demonstration settings for some of the social-benefit 
technology applications which I proposed in my State of the Union mes- 
sage. Also integral to the new town would be a Federal employment cen- 
ter for 5,000 to 10,000 employees, and a possible satellite campus for the 
Federal City College. The development would be financed through 
public-private partnership, with the initial Federal investment (supple- 
mented by District contributions which will need approval by the 
Congress) likely to be matched several times over in related private 
investment. 


“The city lives!”—a rallying cry which meets with considerable 
skepticism in some quarters today—would be the assurance forcefully 
offered to Washingtonians and the world by a Fort Lincoln town occu- 
pied and operating in 1976. We are determined to make it happen. 


NEIGHBORHOOD SociAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Fort Lincoln idea is not new, but the impetus behind it is—a 
neighborhood, community-based impetus, with which I am delighted to 
associate this administration. In order to demonstrate our support for 
this kind of bootstrap Bicentennial initiative, we shall ask the Congress to 
make available several million dollars in Federal funds to supplement the 
local funds set aside to carry out the social development project proposals 
which will be gathered by the local Bicentennial Commission and Assem- 
bly in neighborhoods all over Washington beginning this spring. None of 
these latter projects will approach the scale of Fort Lincoln, but most will 
be no less soundly rooted in ordinary people’s knowledge of their own 
needs. The process of listening and response, as well as the project imple- 
mentation itself, will make for a healthier and more progressive city. 

We are also increasing our efforts to assist in redevelopment of the 
inner-city areas devastated by the riots of April 1968. Two recent ground- 
breakings give evidence that the work is moving ahead, but also remind 
us of how much is left to do. The job, of course, is not the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s alone, but we must and shall contribute our full share and see 
the obligation through at an accelerated pace. 


More CoMMUNITY ParKs 


One frequently voiced need is for more parkland—not just in the 
ceremonial center of the city, but out in the residential sections as well. 
Planning ts now underway for a joint Federal-District park development 
program focusing on underused, publicly owned land near the Anacostia 
River, close to some of the District’s most crowded neighborhoods. New 
recreational facilities will be constructed, to permit intensive use of the 
sorely needed new parks by Anacostia residents. Also within the Anacostia 
Basin, improvements will be carried out at the National Arboretum. 
Another major green-space project planned for completion by 1976 is 
the Fort Circle Parks, 17 outposts of the Army’s old defensive system 
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around the periphery of the District of Columbia, some dating back as 
far as the War of 1812. Strips of parkland are to link all the forts into a 
continuous belt containing bike trails, hiking paths, community recrea- 
tion facilities, and campsites. Further, the District and the Interior De- 
partment will cooperate in rehabilitating and upgrading smaller parks 
in many areas of the city. I ask the Congress to approve the funds re- 
quested in my 1973 budget to move all of these projects forward on 
schedule. 


A New Downtown CENTER 


I also support, as vital to the kind of development momentum Wash- 
ington must have to hold its head up among American cities in the Bi- 
centennial Era, the District government’s intention to construct a major 
convention center-sports arena complex near Mount Vernon Square. 

This project would help to counter the centrifugal forces which are 
pushing both the leisure activities of local people and the major gather- 
ings of out-of-town visitors away from the centers of many major cities. 
It would mean new business and investments and jobs for blocks around. 
And it would inject new life into nearby neighborhoods—provided, of 
course, that the legitimate concerns of merchants, working people, and 
residents in those neighborhoods receive fair consideration in the plan- 
ning and location process. The scope of Federal assistance, however, 
should be appropriately limited, since I believe that a development largely 


local in function and benefits should have substantial local financing as 
well. 


FOLLOWING THROUGH: EDUCATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


New communities, new parks, new focal points for downtown busi- 
ness—all will help Washington carry through the ARBC’s “Horizons ’76” 
theme of honoring our founding principles by forging a better future with 
them. So too will two other ongoing District efforts, for which congres- 
sional assistance requested during the last session is still much needed: our 
public colleges and our METRO subway system. 


Washington Technical Institute is proceeding with plans for build- 
ings at its new permanent location on the north side of the former Bureau 
of Standards site in Northwest Washington. Federal City College re- 
mains in scattered lease space throughout the city despite explosive en- 
rollment growth in the past 4 years; it hopes to occupy a campus of its 
own in and around the old District Library building north of Mount 
Vernon Square, as well as satellite locations elsewhere. The Congress can 
help to expedite these campus development efforts by enacting the D.C. 
Capital Financing Act, which makes special provision for funding college 


construction through direct Federal grants rather than through Treasury 
loans as at present. 


In my D.C. message urging this action last April, I noted that WTI 
and the new International Center which is to share the Bureau of 
Standards site will in the future symbolize “side by side the Capital City’s 
dedication to human development and to international understanding.” 
Action by the Congress late in 1971 cleared the way for actual sale to 
foreign governments of lots at the International Center to begin last 
week. By 1976 the cluster of new chanceries there will be a pride to 
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Americans and foreign guests alike. Let us now make sure that the Dis- 
trict’s public colleges will also be a showplace in the Bicentennial year. 
Ample and balanced opportunities in higher education are essential, if 
we are to convince millions of 1976 student visitors that the District takes 
care of its own. 

METRO, and all of the other elements which with it will com- 
prise a balanced modern transportation system for greater Washington, 
are central to Bicentennial plans for the District. We need the pride of 
achievement in areawide cooperation which the system will give all 
communities taking part. We need its people-moving capacity to cope 
with visitor traffic which may average up to 100,000 people daily 
throughout the anniversary year. I am today renewing the commitment 
of all the agencies and resources of the Federal Government toward maxt- 
mum progress on the entire transportation system—subway, freeways, 
bridges, parking, and support facilities—before 1976. The action of the 
Congress in December to support continued METRO funding was enor- 
mously heartening to the people of the Capital region; it gave, in fact, 
a glimmer of hope to beleaguered commuters everywhere. The grim 
Thanksgiving prospect of a great many excavated streets to fill back in 
has now become the far brighter prospect of at least 24 miles of operating 
subway—the most modern anywhere—by 1976. Urgently needed now 
is prompt approval by the Congress of Federal guarantees for METRO 
revenue bonds—the next essential step to getting the trains running. 


To WeEtcomMe 40 MILLION GUESTS 


Both the sheer visitor volume anticipated at the height of the bicen- 
tennial observance, and the important goal of eliminating a “them and 
us” polarity between city residents and their guests from around the 
world, dictate that past patterns which have made the Mall and its im- 
mediate environs a sort of “tourist ghetto” must now go. All of Wash- 
ington must be made not only hospitable and attractive to the visitor— 
which the proposals just outlined should go far toward achieving—but 
easily accessible as well. I have directed the Secretary of Transportation 
to coordinate interagency action plans for supplementing those subway 
lines in service by 1976 with a coordinated network of other public 
transportation on which visitors can move from fringe parking areas 
(to be developed under these plans) to points of interest nearer the city 
center. 

At the hub of this network should be a new National Visitors 
Center in and around Union Station. Such a facility, desirable for all 
years, becomes indispensable as we look to the Bicentennial. I have 
therefore charged the Secretary of the Interior, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Transportation, to take immediate action to move the 
National Visitors Center out of the talk stage, and to prepare new pro- 
posals for bringing it to completion by 1976. When Union Station was 
built early in this century at the height of the railroad era, one of its 
express purposes was to permit removal of an unsightly terminal and 
tracks from the east end of the Mall. Its rehabilitation in the seventies 
as the Capital’s principal reception and orientation point for travelers 
on all modes of ground transportation would be most appropriate, and 
would once again relieve the Mall and downtown areas of much traffic 
congestion. An “air rights” parking garage for buses and visitors’ cars, 
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convenient public transit connections, and a central information facility 
tied in with a city-wide tourist guidance and information system would 
be the major features of the project. 

Here is an opportunity for public and private resources to combine 
to fill a Bicentennial need. Notwithstanding the collapse of previous rail- 
road financing plans for the Center at the time of the Penn Central 
bankruptcy, I have asked Secretaries Morton and Volpe to seek sub- 
stantial railroad participation as they formulate the new proposals. I 
shall submit these to the Congress as soon as possible, with hopes of 
rapid approval. 

Another step which should promote smoother tourist flow to major 
attractions is construction of a METRO station at Arlington National 
Cemetery. This station, for which planning funds are requested in my 
new budget, would speed movement from Washington over to the Ar- 
lington shrine, which by 1976 will be enhanced with numerous improve- 
ments including a new Memorial Chapel and columbarium. At the same 
time it would offer the arriving visitor one more convenient transfer point 
from private to public transportation on the way into the Capital itself. 


BICENTENNIAL GARDENS 


Moving in toward the center of the city, what will the 1976 visitor 
find along the Mall? Most strikingly new and charming, perhaps, would 
be a park and recreation center called Bicentennial Gardens, which I 
propose be developed in the open land along Constitution Avenue be- 
tween the Washington Monument and Lincoln Memorial. Since the last 
of the old World War I “tempos” were removed from the West Mall in 
1970, we have explored many alternative plans for developing in their 
place facilities for people of all ages, incomes, and interests, residents and 
tourists alike, to enjoy. 

The Bicentennial Gardens plan, which will soon be ready to present 
in detail but which of course remains open to the ideas and desires of 
those for whom it is intended, might be called an American cousin of 
Copenhagen’s beloved Tivoli. It follows the present contours of the land 
on a low profile in keeping with other Mall developments. A restaurant, 
smaller eating areas, an open-air theater, a bandshell, an area for ice 
skating, a children’s play area, fountains, gardens, a boating lake, and 
walking paths are examples of the kind of features that might be in- 
cluded. There could be underground parking to accommodate tour buses, 
a terminal for the tourist trams, and a visitors center in the middle of 
the Gardens. With such a development, the Mall’s attractions would be 
better balanced and dispersed, evening activities now concentrated in 
the Smithsonian Quadrangle would have a second focal point, and 
mingling of Washingtonians and visitors in a pleasant year-round setting 


would be encouraged. Quality of life for everyone in the Capital would 
be enhanced. 


THe Matt 1n 1976 


The three major monuments and memorials in easy reach of Bicen- 
tennial Gardens are to be renovated and improved in a 4-year Park 
Service program beginning with this year’s budget now before the Con- 
gress. Another facelifting project along the whole length of the Mall, 
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and on the Ellipse as well, will reconstruct roadways, add walks, bike- 
ways, plantings, and fountains, and provide for a new Ceremonial Drive. 
This work too is budgeted for fiscal year 1973 and beyond, to be completed 
by 1976. 

The Mall east of the Washington Monument should also have a new 
look for the Bicentennial. Besides the Hirshhorn Museum and National 
Gallery of Art addition which are now being constructed, there will be 
a handsome new building for one of the Mall’s oldest tenants, the Smith- 
sonian Institution. This structure, which will house the National Air and 
Space Museum with exhibits ranging from Kitty Hawk to Hadley Rille 
and with a former astronaut in charge, can be ready in 1976 if the Con- 
gress will move now to approve FY 1973 construction funds for it; the 
plans are nearly complete. The Smithsonian also plans restoration of the 
historic Arts and Industries Building to its original 1880s appearance, 
as a fit setting for the Nation’s Centennial exhibits which it displayed 
following the Philadelphia Exposition nearly a century ago and will dis- 
play again for the Bicentennial, and construction of a major new “Nation 
of Nations” exhibit in the Museum of History and Technology to illus- 
trate America’s multi-cultural tradition. Both projects are the subject of 
FY 1973 budget requests. 


A fourth important undertaking by the Smithsonian—not on the 
Mall but rather a part of the effort to give the bicentennial activities 
metropolitan scope—is the Bicentennial Outdoor Museum planned for 
old Fort Foote, Maryland, on the Potomac in Prince Georges County. 
The restored fort is to serve as the scene for re-creation of Revolutionary 
events such as encampments, war-time life, and parades for 1976. I ask 
prompt congressional action on legislation to approve the Bicentennial 
Outdoor Museum and to authorize appropriations for planning it. 


REALIZING A VISION: PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


As L’Enfant’s majestic expanse of Mall provides an axis along 
which Washington visitors can honor and relive the American past, so 
Pennsylvania Avenue, leaving the Mall by the new reflecting pool in 
front of the Capitol and angling away from it a long mile up to the 
White House, forms the main axis of government activity shaping the 
American present and future. This avenue, then, also demands atten- 
tion as we move to dress up the heart of the city for our two hundredth 
birthday. By 1976, let us complete the great Federal Triangle office 
complex in the spirit of the McMillan Commission’s original vision 70 
years ago. Let us build at its center a Grand Plaza worthy of the name, 
by transforming what is now a parking lot into a people-oriented park 
for government workers and visitors to enjoy. (Visitors will also bene- 
fit from the new information and orientation center to be opened in the 
Great Hall of the Commerce Building by 1976, intended to introduce 
citizens to the activities of all the executive departments and agencies. ) 
I have requested funds in my budget for fiscal year 1973 to move for- 
ward on the Federal Triangle and Grand Plaza projects; with the co- 
operation of the Congress the work will begin in the near future. 

The north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, and with it many block: 
of the downtown area, can also be revitalized or well on the way by the 
time we celebrate the Bicentennial. The FBI building now rising north 
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of the Avenue symbolizes half of the answer—Federal construction— 
and can stand completed and in use by 1976 with continued congres- 
sional support. A further appropriation for this project is included in my 
new budget requests. 

The other half of the answer for Pennsylvania Avenue is coordinated 
development planning which will mobilize the private sector and help 
bring commercial and residential activity back to this part of the city. The 
heart of Washington must not become so dominated by Federal buildings 
that it sits abandoned and lifeless on evenings and weekends. The two 
Presidents before me initiated steps to prevent this, and to make the 
Avenue instead a corridor of lively and varied activity, public and pri- 
vate—and my administration has continued to press this effort. In Sep- 
tember 1970 I announced my strong support for a legislative proposal to 
establish a development corporation to accomplish the needed revitaliza- 
tion. Since then the proposal has been substantially modified in a good 
faith effort to accommodate all interests and segments of opinion. Once 
again, I urge the Congress to act quickly and favorably on the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Bicentennial Development Corporation bill. 

When I first expressed support for the corporation plan nearly 17 
months ago, I called it “an opportunity to fulfill, in this city, at this time, 
a magnificent vision of the men who founded our Nation, and at the same 
time to create a standard for the rest of the Nation by which to measure 
their own urban achievement, and on which to build visions of their own.” 
It is not an opportunity that waits forever, though; of the time available 
between that 1970 statement and the beginning of the Bicentennial year, 
more than a fourth is already gone. Every month that passes without this 
legislation further dims our chances of giving all Americans one birthday 
present they ought to have—a Capital “main street” to be proud of. 


Tue Next Four YEARS 


Both local and Federal plans for the Bicentennial celebration here 
in the Nation’s Capital are far from complete at present. It is right that 
they should continue to evolve and expand as we move toward 1976. This 
message, however, attempts to set the tone and theme for Federal partici- 
pation over the course of the next 4 years, and also to convey some of the 
aspirations of Washingtonians themselves without presuming to dictate 
what those aspirations should be. 

The various levels and jurisdictions of government in the Washing- 
ton area are well organized to follow through on the proposals I make 
today and to supervise further planning. The American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission, with its distinguished bipartisan membership 
headed by David J. Mahoney, continues to provide excellent national 
leadership. The District government is well served by the responsive local 
Assembly and Commission structure to which I referred above; Mayor 
Washington is also establishing liaison with suburban planning bodies and 
with State officials of both Virginia and Maryland. The massive and 
diverse physical construction effort outlined in this message has been 
coordinated through a full-time District of Columbia bicentennial task 
force within the General Services Administration, until recently headed 
with great skill by Administrator Robert Kunzig. Now that Mr. Kunzig 
has become a Federal judge, I shall ensure that this coordination work is 
carried forward at the same high standard. 
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Under such direction and with the support of the Congress, we can 
achieve our Bicentennial goal of dual excellence in the District of Colum- 
bia, and we can realize by 1976 a dramatic improvement in the quality 
of Washington life for all whose physical or spiritual home this great 
Capital is. And by so doing we can help to inspire and encourage the 
preparations of other communities all across the country for a truly 


magnificent Bicentennial. 


The White House 
February 4, 1972 


RicuHarp Nrxon 





Uniform Relocation Assistance and 


Real Property Acquisition Policies 
Act of 1970 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the First Annual Report of Activities Under the Act. 
February 4, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Section 214 of Public Law 
91-646, I am transmitting today the first annual report 
of each Federal agency whose activities are governed, 
in part, by the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 

The agency reports describe initial steps which have 
been taken under the Act to provide for the uniform 
and equitable treatment of persons displaced from homes, 
businesses or farms by Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams and to establish uniform and equitable real prop- 
erty acquisition policies for these programs. The reports 
cover the period January 2, 1971 through June 30, 1971- 

To assure equitable treatment and essential uniformity 
in administering the law, I requested in a letter to Fed- 
eral agencies, dated January 4, 1971, that a number of 
actions be taken. First, the Office of Management and 
Budget was asked to chair an interagency task force to 
develop guidelines for all agencies to follow in the is- 
suance of regulations and procedures implementing the 
Uniform Relocation Assistance Act. The Departments of 
Justice, Transportation, Defense, and Housing and Urban 
Development, and the General Services Administration 
were requested to assist in this development. These guide- 
lines were issued February 27, 1971, and supplemental 
instructions were issued on August 30, 1971. As noted in 
the attached reports, the agencies have now promulgated 
regulations and procedures to implement the act pursuant 
to the guidelines. 

Secondly, I requested Federal agencies administering 
mortgage insurance programs to determine whether 





guarantees could be given to individuals who were dis- 
placed and might otherwise be ineligible because of age, 
physical, or other conditions. Studies completed early in 
1971 indicated that such guarantees could be made, and 
I am advised that these agencies are now fully implement- 
ing Section 203 (b) of the Act. 

Thirdly, I directed the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development to develop criteria and procedures whereby 
all Federal and federally assisted programs could use the 
authority provided by Section 206(a) of the Act to con- 
struct replacement housing as a last resort. These criteria 
and procedures to assure uniform and equitable policies 
and practices by all agencies have been published in the 
Federal Register, and the Department is evaluating com- 
ments received for consideration in the preparation of 
final instructions on this subject. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, pursuant to my request, is also developing cri- 
teria and procedures for implementing section 215 of the 
act. That section concerns loans for planning and other 
preliminary expenses necessary for securing federally in- 
sured mortgage financing for the rehabilitation or con- 
struction of housing for displaced persons. These proce- 
dures and criteria should be issued shortly. 

I also directed the Office of Management and Budget 
to form and to chair a Relocation Assistance Advisory 
Committee. This Committee includes representatives of 
the Departments of Agriculture; Defense; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and Transportation; the General 
Services Administration; the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; and the United States Postal Service. 

This Committee will continually review the Govern- 
ment’s relocation program for the purpose of making 
recommendations to the Office of Management and 
Budget for improvements in the guidelines and for new 
legislation. In the interests of uniform and equitable 
administration of the law, it will also provide a vehicle 
for coordinating the relocation programs of each of the 
agencies. 

Executive branch review of the relocation assistance 
program and of the provisions of the Uniform Relocation 
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Assistance and Real Property Acquisition Policies Act of 
1970 has disclosed a number of problem areas which re- 
quire legislative consideration. The principal areas iden- 
tified are detailed as enclosure 4 of this report, while other 
problem areas are identified in individual agency reports. 
Corrective legislation will be submitted to the Congress. 
RicHarp NIxon. 
The White House 
February 4, 1972 


NOTE: The text of the message was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Crime Prevention Week, 1972 


Statement by the President. February 4, 1972 


Law enforcement is not a job for the police officer 
alone. To be effective law enforcement must be backed 
by the understanding and support of an informed cit- 
izenry. It gives me pleasure, therefore, to salute the mem- 
bers of the National Exchange Club and commend them 
on their annual sponsorship of National Crime Preven- 
tion Week. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of this observance comes 
at a time when crime still poses a major threat to our 
way of life and to the well-being of our people. But at 
the same time, encouraging statistics for 1971 tell us that 
the rate of increase in criminal offenses has been slowed 
to its lowest rate in five years. In fifty-two American cities 
crime is currently on the decrease, as compared to only 
twenty-three such cities a year ago. In our Nation’s Cap- 
ital the number of crimes in the past year was thirteen 
percent below 1970. 

These results did not just happen. They stem from 
strong new measures adopted by this Administration, by 
the Congress, by state and local governments and by out- 
standing civic organizations such as the National Ex- 
change Club. 

I welcome this opportunity to pledge my Administra- 
tion’s continuing efforts to expand and intensify crime 
prevention programs, through both direct Federal activity 
and Federal aid to local law enforcement. 

As one example of recent Federal action, we have 
introduced special strike-forces which are proving to be 
useful deterrents to organized crime in our large urban 
areas. We will now use a similar approach in our all-out 
drive against drug traffickers and pushers who corrode 
our national life. On the local level we have made a grant 
of $160 million to strengthen the fight against serious 
crime in our major metropolitan centers. We will con- 
tinue to extend this kind of aid through the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration, and through Revenue 
Sharing when it is approved by the Congress. 

These are just two examples of our full-scale commit- 
ment to back up the police officer in a task that is of 
such critical concern to every citizen. I am especially 
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grateful to the public-spirited members of the National 
Exchange Club for the initiative and encouragement 
they have given to this effort in the last quarter-century. 
I look forward to our continuing cooperation in the 
years ahead. 
RicHARD NIxon 

NOTE: The statement was made available by the White House 
Press Office at Key Biscayne, Fla., in connection with the observ- 


ance of National Crime Prevention Week, February 6-12, 1972. It 
was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Manpower Development Programs 


Statement by the President Prior To Transmitting To 
Congress His Manpower Special Revenue Sharing 
Message. February 5, 1972 


Through the efforts of all its people, America is making 
great progress in the fight against inflation. At the same 
time, the American economy is also doing remarkably 
well at producing new jobs. Since I announced the New 
Economic Policy less than 6 months ago, more than a 
million new jobs have been generated. This is a good 
record. Though unemployment remains unacceptably 
high, it gives promise of further progress toward our goal 
of full employment without war and without inflation. 

One of the greatest challenges of this industrial transi- 
tion from war to peace has been the need to absorb more 
than 2 million workers from the Armed Forces and de- 
fense-related jobs into the civilian economy. Yet, it is 
not enough to point out that if they were still in their 
wartime jobs the rate of unemployment would be far 
lower. Nor is it enough to point to the large number of 
new young workers who have gone out in search of their 
first jobs. 

This is not an acceptable answer for an unemployed 
worker wondering why he has no job. Though we are 
making progress, we must do better still and we shall. 

We have taken many new measures to cut unemploy- 
ment, and most are just beginning to take hold on the 
economy—and to have their effect in expanding employ- 
ment. Among these have been: 

—A tax program calculated to expand employment 
even more significantly during 1972. 

—An economic stabilization program to ensure that 
the economic expansion we are developing is not lost in 
inflated wages and prices, but is directed toward produc- 
ing more jobs. 

—A transitional public service employment program 
to give meaningful work to the thousands of jobless 
Americans in the hardest-hit areas. 

—New international monetary and trade policies 
which will improve the competitive position of Ameri- 
can industry and produce jobs for American workers. 

—Expansionary budget policies for fiscal years 1972 
and 1973 to help move us toward full employment. 
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There is more that can and should be done: One 
thing needed is to improve the quality of our manpower 
development programs, and to make them more respon- 
sive to the particular needs of particular localities. 

On Monday, I will be sending to the Congress a mes- 
sage on Manpower Special Revenue Sharing. In that 
message I will again propose a way to improve the train- 
ing and job placement service which we can offer to the 
unemployed American. 


For too long there has been a gap between Federal 
manpower programs’ promise and their performance for 
the jobless individual. It is time that we give our com- 
munities the flexibility they need to design programs 
better suited to their own special employment condi- 
tions. The Manpower Revenue Sharing Act which I 
will again propose in my message on Monday can help 
to do all of these things. It is clearly time that we do a 
better job of getting the jobless worker trained and a 
better job of getting him off the unemployment rolls and 
onto a payroll. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Department of Labor 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Michael H. 
Moskow To Be Assistant Secretary for Policy Develop- 
ment and Research. February 5, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Michael H. Moskow, of Paterson, N.J., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. He will fill a vacancy created 
when Arthur Fletcher resigned to become an Alternate 
Representative to the 26th Session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. Moskow will have respon- 
sibility for Policy Development and Research. Assistant 
Secretary Richard J. Grunewald will assume responsibility 
for Employment Standards, which Fletcher handled be- 
fore his resignation. 


Moskow is currently serving as Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of Labor for Economic Affairs, a position he has held 
since September 1971. He also serves as Executive Di- 
rector of the Construction Industry Collective Bargaining 
Commission at the Department of Labor. From August 
1969 to January 1971, Moskow served as Senior Staff 
Economist with the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Born January 7, 1938, in Paterson, N.J., Moskow re- 
ceived his A.B. (1959) degree from Lafayette College, 
and his M.A. (1962) and Ph. D. (1965) degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is married to the 
former Constance Bain. They have two children and re- 
side in Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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United States Ambassador to the Sul- 
tanate of Oman and tothe United Arab 
Emirates 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William A. 
Stoltzfus, Jr. February 5, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., now United States Am- 
bassador to the State of Kuwait, the State of Bahrain, and 
the State of Qatar to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador to the Sultanate of 
Oman and to the United Arab Emirates. Stoltzfus will be 
the first United States Ambassador to these countries. 

Stoltzfus, a Foreign Service officer, class two, was 
named to his current posts on December 9, 1971. He had 
served as Deputy Chief of Mission in Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
since 1968 and prior to that as a political officer in Addis 
Ababa. 

In his career with the Foreign Service, Stoltzfus has held 
assignments in Alexandria, Benghazi, Beirut, Kuwait, 
Damascus, Aden, and Yemen where he was Charge 
d’Affaires from 1959 to 1961. He has also served as 
Officer in Charge, Algerian Affairs (1963-1965) with 
the State Department in Washington, and as a Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs (1963). In 1955 he was the recipient of the De- 
partment’s Meritorious Service Award. 

Born November 3, 1924, in Beirut, Lebanon, where 
his parents were American missionaries and educators, 
Stoltzfus graduated from Princeton University in 1949. 
From 1943 to 1945 he was a lieutenant j.g. in the United 
States Navy. 

Stoltzfus is married and the father of five children. He 
maintains his legal residency in Princeton, N.J., and cur- 
rently resides in Kuwait. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


National Safe Boating Week, 1972 


Proclamation 4105. February 5, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Boating on our Nation’s waterways has become a source 
of recreational pleasure for a rapidly increasing number 
of Americans. Increased use means more enjoyment for 
more people, but it carries with it an increased respon- 
sibility as well. Those who use our waterways must take 
greater care to observe the rules of good seamanship and 
of boating safety. 
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To focus national attention on the need for safe boating 
practices, the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
June 4, 1958 (72 Stat. 179), requested the President to 
proclaim annually the week which includes July 4 as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 2, 1972, as National Safe Boating 
Week. 

Many boating tragedies could be avoided through edu- 
cation and common sense. I urge all Americans who use 
our waterways to take advantage of the numerous boat- 
ing safety courses offered by governmental and private 
organizations, such as the United States Coast Guard, the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, the United States Power Squad- 
rons, the American Red Cross, and various State agencies. 

Last August I signed into law the Federal Boat Safety 
Act of 1971, designed to improve boating safety and to 
encourage State participation in boating safety efforts. I 
invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa, and the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to cooperate in implementing that act, and in providing 
for the observance of National Safe Boating Week. 

In Wrrness WueEreEOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-sixth. 


RicHarp Nixon 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:15 am., 
February 7, 1972] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 31 


Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, met with the President at 
the White House. 

Brig. Gen. James D. Hughes, Military Assistant to the 
President, who is being reassigned to other duties, met 
with the President at the White House. During the meet- 
ing, the President presented him with his second star as 
major general and the Distinguished Service Medal. 
Guilford Dudley, who has recently retired as United 
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States Ambassador to Denmark, called on the President 
at the White House. 

The President has asked Sammy Davis, Jr., to be his 
personal representative at the funeral of Mahalia Jack- 
son in Chicago on February 1. 


February 1 


The President met with members of the University of 
Nebraska football team, ranked number one in 1971. 

The President today transmitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent to ratification the Convention on the 
Taking of Evidence Abroad in Civil or Commercial 
Matters. 

The Apollo 15 astronauts called on the President to 
report on their recent 16-day goodwill mission on behalf 
of the President to Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Fifteen Boy Scouts and Explorers presented the Scouts’ 
annual report to the President in a ceremony at the White 
House. 

Governors Ronald Reagan of California and Daniel 
J. Evans of Washington met with the President to discuss 
the effects of the West Coast dock strike. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
the following persons as members of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education for a term expiring 
January 17, 1975: James A. Rhodes of Columbus, Ohio, 
David Van Alstyne, Jr., of Englewood, N.J., JoAnn Eliz- 
abeth Cullen of Bristol, Pa., Martha G. Bachman of 
Hockessin, Del., Marvin J. Feldman of Montclair, N.J., 
Sal B. Hoffman of Philadelphia, Pa., Luis M. Morton, 
Jr., of Killeen, Tex. The President also announced the 
designation of James A. Rhodes to serve as Vice Chairman 
of the Council. 

The President hosted a dinner at the White House for 
Republican Governors. 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development’s “Re- 
port on Earthquake Insurance” (86 pp., processed ). 

The President today transmitted to the Congress the 
fifth annual report on the United States-Canada Auto- 
motive Products Agreement. 

Ambassador George Bush, U.S. Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, will visit seven African 
states at the President’s suggestion beginning February 5. 
He will visit Sudan, Kenya, Zambia, Zaire, Gabon, Ni- 
geria, and Chad, and will carry a message from the 
President to each head of state. 


February 2 


Newly-elected Representative Richard W. Mallary of 
Vermont met with the President at the White House. 

Former Speaker of the House John W. McCormack 
called on the President at the White House. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Herbert Stein and Peter Venema as members of the 
National Commission on Productivity. The President 
has also accepted the resignation of Harllee Branch, Jr., 
as a member of the Commission. 
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The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Rita E. Hauser as United States Represen- 
tative to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Rich- 
ard K. Burke as United States Attorney for the District 
of Arizona, effective January 19, 1972. He is leaving to 
accept the post of Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
for the Criminal Division, Department of Justice. 

The President today announced the appointment of 
Frank Bonadio and Martin Ward as members of the Con- 
struction Industry Collective Bargaining Commission, 
representing labor. 


February 3 


Senator Mike Mansfield, Majority Leader of the Sen- 
ate, breakfasted with the President at the White House. 
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The President today transmitted to the Senate for ad- 
vice and consent to ratification the convention between 
the United States and Norway for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income and property. 

The President today accorded the personal rank of Am- 
bassador to Joseph Martin, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia, during the period he serves as the United States Rep- 
resentative or Alternate Representative at meetings of the 
Conference of the Committee on Disarmament in Geneva. 

The President today transmitted to the Senate for ad- 
vice and consent to acceptance an amendment to the Stat- 
ute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


Soviet poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko met with the Presi- 


dent at the White House. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NoTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


Submitted January 31, 1972 


MaRINA VON NEUMANN WHITMAN, of Penn- 
Sylvania, to be a Member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, vice Paul W. Mc- 
Cracken, resigned. 

Witt1aM B. Camp, of Maryland, to be Comp- 
troller of the Currency. (reappointment) 

Wiisur H. Dittanunty, of Arkansas, to be 
United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas for the term of 4 years. 
(reappointment) 

JoHN S. PaTTERSON, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for the term expiring August 9, 
1976. (reappointment) 


Submitted February 2, 1972 


The following-named persons to be Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation for terms 
expiring December 17, 1974: 

Dan W. Lurxin, of Connecticut, vice 
Robert F. Buck, term expired. 

J. D. STETSON CoLEMaN, of Virginia, vice 
Clifford H. N. Yee, term expired. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted February 4, 1972 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the General Advisory Committee of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency: 

RoBERT ELLSwoRTH, Of Maryland, vice 

William J. Casey, resigned. 

JouHn A. McCone, of California, vice 

Cyrus R. Vance, resigned. 

EaRLeE GILMORE WHEELER, Of West Vir- 
ginia, vice Douglas Dillon, resigned. 
Davip Pacxarp, of California, vice Peter 

G. Peterson, resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released January 31, 1972 


News briefing: on the national cancer pro- 
gram—by Benno C. Schmidt, Chairman, 
and Dr. Robert A. Good and Dr. R. Lee 
Clark, members, President’s Cancer Panel. 


Released February 1, 1972 


Fact sheet: rural development message to 
Congress. 

News briefing: on the President’s message td 
Congress on rural development—by George 
W. Romney, Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, and Earl L. Butz, Sec- 
retary, and Joseph D. Coffey, Acting Deputy 
Under Secretary for Rural Development, 
Department of Agriculture. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released February 1, 1972—Continued 

News briefing: following a meeting with the 
President—by D. B. Varner, president of 
the University of Nebraska, and Bob 
Devaney, coach, and Jerry Tagge, co- 
captain and quarterback, University of 
Nebraska football team. 

News briefing: on the West Coast dock strike 
and emergency transportation disputes leg- 
islation—by Ronald Reagan, Governor of 
California, Daniel J. Evans, Governor of 
Washington, and James D. Hodgson, Sec- 
retary of Labor. 


Released February 2, 1972 


Fact sheet: emergency transportation dis- 
putes message to Congress. 

News briefing: on the President’s message to 
Congress on emergency transportation dis- 
putes legislation—by Laurence H. Silber- 
man, Under Secretary, Department of 
Labor, and Clark MacGregor, Counsel to 
the President for Congressional Relations. 


Released February 4, 1972 

News briefing: on the President’s message to 
Congress on the District of Columbia’s 
bicentennial observance—by Mayor Walter 
E. Washington; Robert L. Kunzig, Asso- 
ciate Judge, United States Court of Claims; 
Egil Krogh, Deputy Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Domestic Affairs; and Theodore T. 
Lutz, Budget Examiner, Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 
President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of 





this issue. Releases issued in Florida but not received in 
time for inclusion in this issue will be published next week. 
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